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More Sales at Premium Prices 
with International's 


Stone Ground 


WHOLE WHEAT 


¢ tie 


Be Mone Grom 





Stone Ground Merchandising Kits contain sample 
streamers, shelf-talkers, bread wrappers, consumer 
inserts, lapel cards, news ad proof sheets, and sug- 
gestions on how you can effectively merchandise 
stone ground whole wheat items, Ask your Interna- 
tional representative for further details today ! 














To your customers, stone ground recalls the his- 
torical romance of the old grist mill, and means 
fresh, wheaty flavor. To you this means pre- 
mium prices, increased sales, and extra profits 
on all your whole wheat specialties. Properly 
merchandised, with display material now 
available to you, stone ground whole wheat items 
can be areal business stimulant for your bakery! 

Take advantage of this merchandising op- 
portunity. Order International’s Stone Ground 
Whole Wheat Flour today. 


International 


MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Bokery-Proved — Trademark 
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JOHN CIPPERLY, Washington Correspondent 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER is published weekly for the 
flour industry by the Miller Publishing Co., at 2501 Wayzata 
ee Minneapolis, Minn. Mail address, P.O. Box 67, 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. Telephone, Federal 2-0575. Teletype, MP 
179. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR—Wilfred E. Lingren. 


EASTERN STATES BRANCH OFFICE—Room 3214, 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Télephone, Murray Hill 2-2185. Tele- 
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2-1350. Teletype, KC 295. Martin E. Newell, Manager; James W. 
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CENTRAL STATES BRANCH OFFICE—2272 Board of Trade 
Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Telephone, Harrison 
7-6782, Teletype, CG 340. Don E. Rogers, Manager; Henry 8. 
French, Assistant Manager. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE — 604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Telephone, Republic 7-8534, Teletype, WA 82. John Cipperly, 
Washington Correspondent. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES—One year $4, two years $7, in U.S.A. 
or U.S. possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year 
for postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as second 
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Baker, Feedstuffs, Milling Production and Croplife. Executive, 
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September 18, 1956 


EXACT WEIGHT Checkweighing Scale 


will solve your package weight problem 


This scale is designed for production 
checkweighing of bags or cartons. Low- 
boy construction minimizes lifting. 
Tower revolves and locks to any position 
for easy reading. Over-and-under indi- 
cation provides 2” of indicator travel for 
16 ounces over or under. Commodity 
platform of polished aluminum is 12” x 
164,”. Weight platter is enclosed in 
dust-proof cover. 


Model 1120 provides fast, pre- 
cision weighing weighs accur- 
ately in out of level position and 
is unaffected by ordinary ma- 
chinery vibration. Available in 
slant or vertical tower. Capaci- 


ties to 150 lbs. 


Other Exact Weight Scales avail- 
able in any desired capacity, 
including table and roller plat- 
form models for production line 
checkweighing. 


Sales and Service from Coast to Coast 


laxach Weight 


Better quality control Beales 


Better cost control 





959 W. Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 
in Canada: P.O. Box 179, Station S, Toronto 18, Ont. 
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as We Are of Ours, for 


‘read is the 
Staff of Life” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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FOR BEST 
RESULTS, 
YOU CHOOSE 
THE RIGHT 
SIZE PANS 

‘, 


FOR BEST RESULTS IN WHOLE WHEAT BREAD AND ROLLS 


choose OCCIDENT 100% WHOLE WHEAT Flour! 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














hy FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... 
Occident Gold Heart American Beauty 


Producer 
Sweet Loaf 


Sweet Loaf 
Special 


Eaco 
Sunburst 


Kyrol 

Occident 100% 
Whole Wheat 

Powerfui 

Baltic 

American Beauty 


Special 


Nothing—yes, nothing—sells 
whole wheat goods like FLAvor. 
You know it...so do we. That’s 
why we mill Occident 100% 
Whole Wheat flour from a special 
combination of strong-gluten 
spring wheats . . . mill it fresh 
only a jump ahead of demand 

. ship it from our mill or source 
nearest you. Fresh whole wheat 
flour gives you the best flavor 
and Occident 100% Whole Wheat 
Flour is always fresh! 


Bokers 
Reliable 


American Beauty 
Cake 


Royal Potent 
White Spray 





sitesi oR 






FLOUR WYVTET 
IDENTIFY 


IN THE 
RED BAG! 


It’s versatile in the shop, too. 
Comes in fine, medium and coarse 
granulations to fill the bill for any 


type wheat product .. . blends 
(flavorfully, of course)... gives 
you bonus volume. 

Bake with Occident 100% Whole 
Wheat Flour and sell flavor 


honest flavor that stays with the 
product while it’s baked, wrap- 
ped, sold and eaten—flavor that 
keeps your customers coming 
back for more! 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
Bakery Plowrs 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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Package your feed in the new 
Bemis “Edge-Lock” Seam burlap bags 
..- youll please-and WIN-customers! 








ree i 
~ 
\ 
Nv, 
\3 7 XK 
With conventional fli. .burlap seams, the yarns fray like this With Bemis “Edge-Lock” ddl burlap bags, there is no fray- 
when a bag has made several trips. Loose yarns may get into ing, no loose yarns to clog the machinery. You can get many 
the feed and clog automatic feeder machinery. Such raveling extra trips from each bag, thus reducing your bag cost. There 
necessarily limits the life of the bag. is a big sales advantage in the neater bag, too. 
°.. 6 ” 
Bemis “Edge-Lock”...the ravelproof seam... sat 
. . . e , ne 
is the most important improvement in burlap 





bag design in many years. /t’s another Bemis B emis 
first! Begin right now to use this customer- 

General Offices—St. Louis 2, Missouri 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


pleasing package! 
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\ laster pieces 


of the baker’s art are not judged by their uniqueness, 
but rather by their consistently high quality. That 
is why so many master bakers insist on Flour Mills 


of America brands. 
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Sculpture—Chinese, 550-577 A.D. 
Photo Courtesy Nelson-Atkins 


Gallery, Kansas City, Missouri 


Flour Mills of America. Inc. 


KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 







CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


| | OATMEAL 
te 
Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


CANADA’S 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF MONARCH 
THE WEST 

CRESCENT 


NELSON 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT'STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 














WESTERN CANABA-IT'S BETTER 
egnitt EAr by 


Lit, 


S Rise | 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 


UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 








é 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal! 


Lake 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators i= Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAIN TAINED 





SINCE 1887 


g Co., Limited 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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DUC 


ATION 


10 YEARS AHEAD 





It’s easy to see big things close at hand, but the real test of good vision is being able 
to see what looks small and far away. 

Today, many communities clearly see the immediate problems of overcrowded 
schools, but only dimly perceive tomorrow, when enrollments will be even larger. 

Patchwork plans and stopgap measures won’t do. In our community, as in all 
others, we must face up to tomorrow’s school problems today. We must have the vision, 
energy, and courage to plan and work at least ten years ahead to meet the future 
needs of all grades, from kindergarten through high school. 

Let each of us resolve to do our full part in this effort, gladly giving the time, the 
taxes, and the work needed to put long-range plans into effect. It’s the wise way, 
the thrifty way, and — in the long run — the only way! 

Remember that better schools build better communities, For free booklet, “How 


Can Citizens Help Their Schools?” write Better Schools, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


in Cooperation with The National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, this advertisement is sponsored by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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Here at Commander-Larabee we chart a definite 
course, too—for every single flour we mill. 

First, the painstaking pre-milling analyses and test 
bakings of all grain samples . . . then the continuous 
checkups by each individual mill laboratory, 

covering every milling sequence. Plus the innumerable 
sample analyses of every Commander-Larabee mill’s 
production, not only by our own central control 
laboratory, but by the equally efficient testing 
laboratories of bakeries and the fine 

bakery service organizations laboratories as well. 

No wonder then, that more and more bakers all over 
America are relying on the Commander-Larabee fine 
family of flours to fulfill their exact baking specifications! 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 


BAKERY 
FLOURS 
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FLOUR FOR INDIA 
UNLIKELY 


WASHINGTON The 
that India will buy U.S. wheat flour 
under the U.S. authorization for more 
than $55 million of wheat from the 
U.S. this year is seen as slim. It 
has been learned from informed U.S. 
sources that the Indian procurement 
authorization calling for bread grains 
which has been known to mean wheat 
or wheat flour is largely an optional 
Statement in U.S, Department of Ag- 
riculture procurement authorizations 
under Public Law 480. There is little 
possibility, since the Indian govern- 
ment has the option, that it will buy 
any flour from the U.S. under this au- 
thorization. USDA in its method of 
procurement authorizations is merely 
setting up some strange window- 
dressing for the U.S. milling industry, 
it is said. 


possibility 
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USDA Increases Wheat Production 
Estimate to 967 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON —. The production 
of all wheaf in the U.S. this year is 
estimated at 967 million bushels by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in its Sept. 1 crop production report. 
This is an increase of nearly 28 mil- 


lion bushels from the Aug. 1 fore- 
cast, an increase of 3% over the 
1955 production but 16% less than 
the 1945-54 average 

The change from Aug. 1 reflects 


an increase of more than 24 million 
bushels in non-durum spring wheat 
and an increase of more than three 
million bushels of durum. As usual, 
the Aug. 1 estimate of winter wheat 
is carried forward to Sept. 1. Prospec- 
tive yield per harvested acre is 19.2 


increased nearly 28 million bushels 
during August and is now indicated 
at 245 million bushels. A crop of this 
size would be 5% larger than the 
1955 production of 234 million bushels 
but 11% below average. Indicated 
yield per harvested acre at 16.2 bu 
compares with 17.2 bu. in 1955 and 
the average of 14.2 bu., according to 
USDA 
Durum Wheat 

The production of durum wheat in 
the Dakotas, Minnesota and Montana 
is estimated at 38 million bushels, 
nearly double the previous year's 
crop and nearly a fourth larger than 
average. All producing states showed 


an increase over last month as 











scattered. The main durum growing 
area had very little rust and almost 
no damage. Losses occurred in North 
Dakota due to a severe hail storm 
but more than offsetting hail and 
rust losses were ideal filling condi- 
tions. The area most severely dam- 
aged by hail contained a large acre- 
age planted to new rust resistant 
varieties so that loss of rust resist- 
ant varieties will be felt keenly. Har- 
vesting operations were generally 
delayed by rains in late August but 
by Sept. 1 harvest was complete in 
South Dakota, nearly complete in 
Minnesota, and more than half com- 
plete in North Dakota and Montana 


Other Spring Wheat 







































































bu. and compares with 19.8 bu. in’ weather conditions during August Other spring wheat production is 
a 1955 and the average of 17.1 bu. were favorable for filling and matur- estimated at 207 million bushels, 
| d Wh t The production of all spring wheat ing of the grain. Rust infestation was more than 24 million bushels above 
n lan ea the Aug. 1 forecast. The 1956 crop 
is 3% less than the 1955 crop and 
Bu ing Set 15% below average. The yield per 
y , acre for the U.S, at 16.4 bu. is below 
TINCTON _” The-Northwestern- Miller SEPTEMBER 18, 1956 the 1955 yield of 17.4 bu. but above 
WASHINGTON— The issuance of the average of 144 bu. 
in authorization to India to finance GRAIN AND FEED DEALERS—A final report of the annual con- Yields in all producing states ex- 
the purchase of 906 380,000 worth of vention of the Grain and Feed Dealers National Association is on Page 11 cept Nebraska, New Mexico and 
wheat or wheat flour from U.S. sup- ; Utah were above earlier expectations 
pliers under Title I of Public Law MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE—Reports of the ceremonies as weather conditions during August 
18 ) wa announced Sept. 13 by the and speeches marking the 75th anniversary of the exchange . - were favorable for maturing grain 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. CFE GR vce cerbretiveenernenes sail nes ‘> Eage '* Bread wheats experienced only light 
The U.S. has also entered into a0  RENSON SPEECH—The full report of the speech given by Ezra rust infestation and practically no 
agreement with Israel to finance the Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, at the grain exchange damage this year. The greatly ex- 
ile to the latter country of $4.7 Site a Wk, 5, edncncabesss ss0.00duscourtsenees Page 16 panded use of rust resistant, higher 
million worth of wheat (about 2.8 yielding varieties reduced rust losses 
million bushels) and $2 million worth NEW VENEZUELAN MILL—A report of the building of a new and generally raised the level of 
(about 40,000 metric tons) of feed mill in Venezuela, backed by North American —— appears yields. Harvesting operations pro- 
rail in Foreign Commentary on ........ Page 20 yressed rapidly during August until 
USDA has also issued an authoriza- delayed by rains near the end of the 
tion to Indonesia to finance the pur- —REGULAR FEATURES— month. Harvest generally is later 
chase of up to $2,942,000 worth (cer- 5 F than last year with only a small per- 
tain ocean transportation costs in- Flour Markets .....0..ssesccces 14 Editorials 7 cent completed in northern areas. 
cluded) of wheat flour from US. Wheat Markets ..........+.+++- 15 Mostly Personal . 25 Quality of the crop is reported to be 
supp under PL 480. It provides Ourrent Flour Production ...... 15 Stock Market ...... 28 good to excellent though the acre- 
for tl purchase of approximately Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 18 Convention Calendar 30 0 «6«age remaining for harvest may suf- 
625,000 ewt. of wheat flour, exclud- fer some discoloration from rains, 
. the USDA report adds 
lour production of U.S. mills in for the previous month, which had pared with July and with August a The August output was also 9.5% 
m ist estimated on the basis of two less working days. Total produc- year ago. This was also true for the greater tnan the 18,615,000-sack to- 
veekly reports to The Northwestern tion in August exceeded that of the daily average production. However, tal in the same month a year ago 
Mil'er from mills believed to account same month a year ago when there’ the US. average daily production in The August estimated daily aver 
for 7 of the total U.S. output, were the same number of working August failed to come up to the age output of 886,400 sacks repre- 
mounted to 20.386300 sacks. Daily days. Daily output in August this year 1946-55 daily average for the month sented an increase of 5.1% over the 
ive itput for the 23 working also was well above the August, 1955, (See accompanying chart.) July average of 843,000 sacks. Com- 
, f the month was about 886,400 average The estimated August production pared with the 809,000-sack average 
at All production centers except the by U.S. mills of 20,336,300 sacks rep in August of 1955, production was 
Both the total production and aver- North Pacific Coast showed increases resented a 15.2% increase over the up 9.6% 
daily output were greater than’ in total production in August com- July producti n of 17,697,000 sacks (Continued on page 26) 
. re —— a - ~ ~ r . — _ 
U.S. Wheat Flour Production for August, 1956 } AEE US. Daily Average Flow Production by Months 
(Fleures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of uctioa. 7 
Adjusted estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to 4 
uccount for approximately 75% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) > / 
August, July, August, ; | '% = 
1956 1956 1955 1900} ort — _—— f opps 
Wilseemle signs cae nsesiccceaee 1,023,800 904,900 1,010,500 : r., IT. 1's 
Interior Northwest 2,135,400 1,844,200 1,913,800 2 ‘ Biss ” / \ 
. —_— ~ 4 . eee 
7 * ? ‘ 
NORTHWEST 3,159,200 2,749,100 2,924,300 3 — +, ’ / = 
Kansas Cit 1,301,900 1,180,500 1,166,500 ~ a. ie ee iF a a ities Se. “4 900 
RIO co ccadcscdhbsancensonheueene 4,468,900 3,965,200 4,341400 PF FP | —T 
: 4 / ~~ "ger" 4 / 
4 
SOUTHWEST 5,770,800 5,145,700 5,507,900 £ 1/ 4 “A / 
BUFFALO 2,584,400 2,150,200 1,248,100 BY Se el \I/ 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHE AST 2,504,700 2,014,000 2,474,400 % - Y = 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 1,361,400 1,306,500 1,877, 700 800-4 —- — _ a ae - oe eRe —E 
TOTALS 15,330,500 13,365,500 13 527, 400 7 eevee 1O-Vear Average, |946-/955 
—_— t of US. Total : 75.2 755 126 “ one Daily Average Output, 1955 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S... 20,386,300 17,697,000" 18,615,000" =| © J —— 1956 Output 
. ‘ . . j 72 SEE 
AVERAGE PER DAY 886,400 843,000 809,000" ron Fe er a ae 
Indicates actual census total = nial dS i ERE Dee SS 
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MINNEAPOLIS—-‘We are in the 
middie of an industrial renaissance 
characterized by new markets, a new 
kind of competition and new ways of 
handling organizations internally,” 
Paul S. Gerot, president, told Pills- 
bury Mills, Ine., stockholders at the 
annual meeting Sept, 11. 

“The new market demands from 
industry constant innovation in prod- 
ucts, packaging, service and distribu- 
tion. You must produce not only a 
quality product, but you must. fre- 
quently change it,” he said. “An ex- 
ample of this is our line of refriger- 
ated products to which we have add- 
ed several new varieties, and in which 
considerable change has been built in- 
to the packaging. We are also con- 
stantly looking for better methods of 
distribution, and foresee many inno- 
vations in this line in the future. 

“This new kind of competition is 
not so much between product and 
product, but between organizations 
vying for a single portion of a modern 
individual's interest. Thus Pillsbury 
competes with all food manufacturers 
and with all those who market home 
convenience, 

“The competition in each product 
line will probably narrow, but the 
competition for any single portion of 
a person's interest and attention will 
broaden and intensify. 

“Organizations must adapt them- 
selves constantly on the inside to 
meet these market changes. Indus- 
try’s employees must be shown that 
only from these changes can growth 
be made possible. It is only by ac- 
ceptance of change that we have 
been able to increase our work force 
in five years from 6,500 to 8,500. 

“However,” Mr. Gerot said, “I see 
a new plateau of mutual respect be- 
tween management and labor in in- 
dustrial America today, Management 
in recent years has shown renewed 
interest in consideration of the in- 
dividual, and only makes internal 
moves in the interests of the majority 
of employees, On the other hand, la- 
bor has come to recognize the es- 
sential need for a company to make 
adequate profits, not only to please 
stockholders, but for additional 
crowth as well,” he concluded. 

B. J. Greer, executive vice presi- 
dent, told stockholders that over $4 
million was spent during the year on 
plant and equipment modernization, 
and that industrial engineering im- 
provements put into effect in the 
plants would save about $1 mil- 
lion during the year. “We cannot re- 
ly alone on increased sales and mar- 
wins to improve profits, but must look 
constantly for efficiencies to help add 
to them,” he said. 

Robert J. Keith, executive vice 
president for consumer products, told 
stockholders, “The year which ended 
May 31 was very competitive. Where- 
as we came through it in a good po- 
sition market-wise, the necessity for 
maintaining extraordinarily heavy ad- 
vertising and promotional programs 
reduced profits, 

“As we face into 1957, competitive 
conditions — particularly in the mix 
business—are still at a high level, 
Hlowever, at this hour we find our- 
selves in the enviable position of hav- 
ing created a very definite and dem- 
onstrable innovation in cake mix 
products to the consumer, We are 
just embarking on an advertising and 
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Pillsbury Stockholders Told 


Changing Business Scene Is 
New Industrial Renaissance 


merchandising program designed to 
tell this story to the American house 
wife. Because of this development 


and because we feel we have an 
effective and alert selling organiza- 
tion, we look to the future with 
confidence.” 

oe oe 


Pillsbury Officer 
Outlines Advances 
In Bulk Handling 


MINNEAPOLIS—There is a con- 
tinuing trend toward the use of bulk 
flour on the part of larger bakers, 
Ben J. Greer, executive vice presi- 
dent, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., told stock 
holders at the company’s annual 
meeting in Minneapolis Sept. 11. To 
meet the trend, Pillsbury is expand- 
ing its facilities for the bulk han 
dling and transportation of bakery 
flours, said Mr. Greer 

He also cited a trend among bak 
eries toward increased use of bakery 
mixes. This is a growing market, he 
pointed out, for two reasons: First, 


better mixes permit the baker to 
make a better end product; second, 
bakers are finding in bakery mixes 


a way of combating their rising oper 
ating costs. 

Mixes are also finding a greater 
use in the expanding institutional 
field, Mr. Greer said. He pointed to 
the fact that Americans now 
25% of all meals away from home 
Hotels, restaurants and other group 
feeding establishments, like bakeries, 
are finding it more difficult to control 
their costs and, therefore, are turn 
ing to mixes. 

During the year Pillsbury continued 
to improved its production facilities, 
Mr. Greer said. The company invest- 
ed more than $4.2 million in produc- 
tion improvements during the year 
The firm also continued to strengthen 
and accelerate an industrial engineer- 
ing program begun in 1955, he said, 
aimed at establishing standard costs 
and methods improvement 
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Self-Rising Flour 
Group Sets Budget 


eat 


NASHVILLE, TENN The Self- 
Rising Flour Institute, Inc., which 
headquarters at Nashville, has in- 


augurated its annual subscription 
campaign among members to raise a 
budget for next year of $40,600, Ac- 
tually, $5,600 of the total will be ap 
plied to next year from surplus funds, 
leaving a net budget of $35,000 

The subscription campaign is un- 
der the chairmanship of Frank A 
Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co., 
and a former president of the Millers 
National Federation. 

Members are asked to advise either 
Mr. Yost or the Nashville office of 
the number of shares they wish. 


According to James E. Skidmore, 
president, the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., and C. B. Nichols, 


president, Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
Inc., one of the principal expendi- 
tures next year will be for an assis- 
tant to Miss Alice J. Bounds, direc- 
tor of educational service. 





Kh. W. Fredrickson oO. K. 


Fredrickson 


BROTHERS PROMOTED — Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, has pro- 
moted Robert W. and O. K. Fred- 
rickson, brothers, to executive sales 
posts in its grain processing equip- 
ment civision. Robert W. Fredrick- 
son will take over as manager of 
field sales. His brother will become 
contractor sales manager. Appoint- 
ments were announced by L. 8. 
Strong, president. 


Wheat Deal Set 
For Pakistan 


WASHINGTON Pakistan has 
been issued an authorization to fi- 
nance the purchase of $11.8 million 
worth of wheat or wheat flour from 
U.S. suppliers under Title I of Pub- 
lic Law 480. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture authorization was issued under 
an agreement between the U.S. and 
Pakistan announced Aug. 7. It pro- 
vides for the purchase of wheat and 
wheat flour (approximately 7,273,000 
bu. of wheat, in bulk, grade U.S. No. 
2 or better), excluding durum wheat, 
and flour milled from durum wheat. 
Durum wheat includes the subclasses, 
hard amber durum, amber durum and 
durum. The wheat exported must 
have been grown in the continental 
U.S. and the flour milled in the U.S. 
from domestically produced wheat. 
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108 Million Bushels 
Of 1956-Crop Wheat 
Under Price Prop 


WASHINGTON — Farmers in 36 
states for which reports are avail- 
able have put 108,740,342 bu. of 1956- 
crop wheat under price support 
through Aug. 15. This includes 6,- 
877,733 bu. of farm-stored wheat, 
101,742,368 bu. of warehouse-stored 
wheat and 120,241 bu. under pur- 
chase agreements. 

According to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, the total compares 


with 47,387,277 bu. of 1955-crop 
wheat put under price support 
through Aug. 15, 1955 

Quantities of other 1956-crop 


grains under price support Aug. 15 
were: Barley 6,146,951 bu.; grain 
sorghums 6,182,659; and cats 14,081,- 
836 bu. 

The wheat loan impoundings 
expected to be an important 
making factor in the current 
ket. The impoundings, double that 
of the previous year, indicate that 
farmers are making the loan an ef- 
fective instrument this year. This 
factor, plus open-market buying of 
export grain, is seen as an important 
wheat price determinant. 
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Sanitarians to Hear 


Vermin Control Talk 


MINNEAPOLIS The Northcen- 
tral Chapter of the Association of 
Food Industry Sanitarians plans to 
hold a meeting in Minneapolis on 
Sept. 24. 

An official of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service will speak on rodent 
and vermin control in industrial 
areas 

Chairman of the newly-formed 
chapter is Walter Johnson of King 
Midas Flour Mills with Dominick 
Frank, Gamble-Robinson Co. as vice 
chairman. Secretary is Wayne Stahl, 
E. H. Leitte Co. 





Quaker Oats Reports Record 
Net Earnings of $11,588,092 


CHICAGO——A net income of $11,- 
588,092, largest in history, is report- 
ed by the Quaker Oats Co. in its 
financial summary for the year end- 


ed June 30, 1956. 
The figure compares with a net 
income of $10,085,565 for the pre- 


vious year. Dollar sales for the past 
year were $277,205,977 as compared 
with $276,369,289 last year. 

After preferred dividends, the net 
income this year amounted to $3.13 
per share on the common stock out- 
standing as compared with $2.75 per 
share on the fewer shares outstand- 
ing during the previous year. 

In their report to stockholders, 
John Stuart, chairman of the board, 
and Donold B. Lourie, president, 
state that “this year’s progress on 
sales of our principal cereal products 
is encouraging. Quaker and Mother's 
Oats and Aunt Jemima mixes par- 


ticularly showed gains. There was 
some loss in volume of packaged 
cornmeal due in no small measure 


to the government's cornmeal give- 
away program which is being oper- 
ated in 32 states and does not utilize 
normal channels of distribution.” 
The report continues: “Early in 
this fiscal year our product develop- 
ment department launched a number 
of new products. By November of 


this year we expect to have Aunt 
Jemima Corn Bread Easy Mix in na- 
tional distribution. In the Chicago 
and Dayton, Ohio, areas we are sell- 
ing Aunt Jemima Frozen Pancakes 
and Aunt Jemima Frozen Waffles 
On the West Coast we have intro- 
duced Aunt Jemima Buttermilk Pan- 
cake Mix. In addition to new items 
which are being tested in various 
markets, we have others which are 
being developed in the laboratory 
and consumer tested. 

“Plant investment, after deprecia- 
tion, shows an increase of $3,139,044 
A major item is the completion of 
1,800,000 bu. of new grain storage, 
flour warehouse, and packing facili- 
ties at St. Joseph, Mo. Another major 
item is the research laboratory at 
Barrington, Ill, which was com- 
pleted in April and is now in opera- 
tion.” 

The report reviewed the executive 
changes made during the past year, 
pointing out that on June 6, Mr 
Lourie was made chief executive of- 
ficer of the company, a position for- 
merly held by the chairman of the 
board. John Stuart, after 56 years 
of service to the company, including 
the company presidency from 1922 
to 1942 and later the board chair- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Industry Urged to Take Major 
Market Role at GFDNA Parley 


CHICAGO A plea for private 
trade to take over agricultural mar- 
et functions now being performed 
y the vernment was made by 
zra Taft Benson, U.S. secretary of 


one of the featured 


peakers at the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. convention in Chi- 
cago Sept 8-11 

The liamond jubilee convention 
was attended by approximately 600 
delegates who elected E. B. Evans, 
Evans Grain Co., Decatur, Ill, to a 
second term as president. (See The 
Northwestern Miller, Sept. 11, page 
gy 

Four new directors were appoint- 
ed. They are George LaBudde, La- 
Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwau- 
k Paul R. Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D.; Harold 


E. Bradt, Sunset Feed & Grain Co., 
Buf , N.Y., and C. G. Lindsey, 
Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Roanoke, 
Vv 


At one point Mr. Benson issued a 
challenge to the grain and feed deal- 
r n ni talk 

“IT challenge you to do all in your 


powe! T 


) help develop a market struc- 


ture for riculture adequate to per- 
form for producers those functions 
which the vvernment is today called 
upon to perform. The kind of farm 
programs we will have in the years 
to come may depend in no small 
measure m how the grain trade 
meets this challenge,” he said. 

Mr. Benson said that his objective 


1 “prosperous, expanding and free 
igriculture in a peaceful, prosperous 


ind progressive America. We seek 
peace without appeasement. We seek 
prosperity without war. We seek 


progre without socialism.” 

The »st serious threat to the 
private marketing of grain, he said, 
has become the government itself. 
To illustrate, he pointed to the 
rrowth in the borrowing power of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. from 
$100 million to $14.5 billion in 20 
yeal 

Mr. Benson told of the agricul- 
tural situation the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration inherited and of the 
herculean tasks the administration 
was given to rescue agriculture in 
distress 


CHALLENGE FOR '57—The feed session at the annual convention of the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National Assn. in Chicago was devoted to discus- 
sions of better ways to serve the feed consumer in 1957. Speakers were, left 
to right, Gerald R. Berger, manager of the research and development divi- 


sion of Sears Roebuck & Co,; 


Frank T. 


“We are on the right track,” he 
stated. “The downward slide in 
prices—a trend since 1947, inter- 
rupted temporarily by Korea—has 
been checked. There will be some 
setbacks of course—-but the trend 
has been upward.” 


Praises Grain Trade 

He praised the grain trade for the 
part it has played and is playing in 
the handling and storing of the na- 
tion’s huge stocks of grain. Without 
cooperation from the trade in rapid- 
ly expanding storage facilities, farm- 
ers would not have been able to take 
advantage of the loan and support 
programs, he said 

Pointing out that the peak of the 
storage problems has been passed, 
Mr. Benson stressed that the grain 
and feed trades now face the prob- 
lem of re-assuming their traditional 
functions—and government faces the 
alternative of storing CCC grain in 
government-owned bins or in com- 
mercial facilities. 


Philosophy Outlined 

“Our philosophy,” the secretary 
said, “is that government should get 
out of the storage business as soon, 
and as far, as it is feasible to do so. 
When the need for government-owned 
storage facilities declines, then it is 
our philosophy that government 
should reduce its ownership of such 
facilities.” 

Mr. Benson pointed out the steps 
the government has taken in support 
of this philosophy of not being in 
competition with its tax-paying citi- 
zens. He cited as manifestations of 
this belief the recent change in the 
policy on export sales of CCC wheat 
and the method employed to make 
use of established trade channels in 
distributing feed supplies to farmers 
and ranchers in drouth-stricken 
areas. 


Revolution in Agriculture 
The revolution in agriculture re- 
ceived the attention of Clem D. 
Johnston, Roanoke, Va., chairman of 
the executive committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 


“Agriculture is going through a 
revolution no less significant than 
the industrial revolution which has 





Heffelfinger, II, 


Mills, Minneapolis, chairman of the association’s national feed committee; 


Ernest T. 


Baughman, assistant vice president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago and Robert Waite, Jr., vice president, Dannen Mills, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Peavey Feed 


MILLER 





GFDNA CONVENTION 
SIDELIGHTS 





Leland Miller, Federal North Grain 
Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa, conducted 
the meeting of the National Country 
Elevator Committee in place of R. C 
Cargill, Jr., Victoria Elevator Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., whose untimely 
ind sudden death Sept. 9 shocked the 


entire convention, 
. . . 
USDA representatives present at 


the meeting of the National Commit- 
tee on Uniform Grades, under the 
chairmanship of Ralph H. Brown, 
Cleveland Grain Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., were Bert W. Whitlock and Dr. 
Lawrence Zeleny, agricultural mar- 
keting service. Messrs. Whitlock and 
Zeleny brough the committee up to 
date on the thinking of the USDA on 
the upcoming hearings on grain 
grades scheduled for early in 1957 
. > . 

Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, 
was host to about 50 members of the 
Secretary's Circle at a luncheon fol- 
lowing the close of the business ses- 
sions of the GF DNA Sept. 11. A social 
period preceded the luncheon of pot 


roast and all the trimmings. Rex 
Yocum, president, Seedburo Equip- 
ment Co., presided, assisted by Rob 


ert Kleinhans, sales manager 
* . . 
Continental Grain Co, entertained 


the directors of the GF DNA and their 
wives at an elaborate dinner in the 
Counsel Room at the Standard Club, 
the evening of Sept. 9. Julius Mayer, 
executive vice president, Continental 
Grain Co., and chairman of the board, 
Chicago Board of Trade, presided 
7 > * 

The public relations department of 
the Chicago Board of Trade 
given much credit for the 102-page 


Was 





program which was prepared for the 
diamond jubilee meeting of the 
GFDNA at the Morrison Hotel in 
Chicago. The solicitation of adver- 
tising, most of the editorial content 
and the printing work was handled 
by the board of trade 

altered the character of our entire 
economy in the past 75 years. We 


have a farm problem on our hands 
today only in the sense that all revo- 
lutions create problems, and agricul- 
ture is going through a revolution 
which was inevitable—and which will 
run its full course despite the frantic 
attempts to maintain sort of 
status quo through political action,” 
he said 
Speaking as a 


some 


farmer and as a 
businessman, Mr. Johnston said, ‘The 
farm problem—as I see it-—will be 
cured only when the general public 
understands the nature of this revo- 
lution in agriculture and becomes 
aware that there is no stopping it.” 

Referring to the squeeze that farm- 
ers have experienced, he said, “In 
America, if you don’t succeed in one 
line of business you don't shoot your- 
self, you simply try another line.” 

In talking about the pattern for 
progress under the American system, 
Mr. Johnston pointed up the fact 
that we are already well along the 
road to the loss of our individual 
freedom, not only in the agricultural 
field but also in the area of labor 
Thus, he said, two of three elements 
of our economy are no longer free 
Business, the third segment, remains 
relatively free because it recognized 
the value of the free market and bat- 
tled for it, he stated. 
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Elbow Bend Golf 
Group Draws 40 
To Winona Outing 


WINONA, MINN.—Approximately 
40 representatives of spring wheat 
mills participated in the 15th annual 
meeting of the Elbow Bend Golf 
Assn. Sept. 11 at the Winona Coun- 
try Club. After a cloudy and overcast 


beginning, the day cooperated by 
furnishing fine sunny weather with 
the temperature in the 80's for the 


28 golfers who participated 
George E. Kelley, 
Bay State Milling Co 
resented the host 


vice president, 
, Winona, rep- 
firm as master of 
ceremonies during the evening din- 
ner, Bay State personalities intro- 
duced included Frank J. Allen, Sr., 
originator of the annual affair and 
now retired, and Paul T. Rothwell, 
president of the firm, who came from 
Boston for the outing 

N. G. Anderson, Bay State repre 
sentative in Chicago, was in charge 
of the awarding of 13 golf prizes 
James W. Pehle, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, won top honors 
in golf with a gross score of 77 and 
a net seore of 71 

Other winners and their net score 
ncluded: Robert FE. MeCorm ck. Ba 
Siate M line Co., Winona, 73; Rolert 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Robin Hood Strike 
Nears Sixth Week 


TORONTO The Humberstone 
plant of Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
continues on strike, Approximately 


200 hourly employees lett their job 
Aug. 8 
Negotiations bogged down under 


the Monday-Friday work week issue 

meaning time and a half for all 
Saturday work. The parties referred 
their dispute to a conciliation board 
whose majority report was accepted 
by the company. The board denied 
the work week request and the union 
rejected the board majority report 
The minority report was also reject- 
ed by the union 

Provincial government officials 
called both parties together on Sept 
12 and a further meeting is scheduled 
for Sept. 26 

Representatives of other mills say 
that the fight by Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd. is really a fight for the 
whole of the Canadian milling indus- 
try, since the settlement of the dis- 
pute will lead to whatever conces- 
sions are granted being demanded of 
other companies 
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Bay State Appoints 


New Representative 


WINONA, MINN Ralph L 
Spencer, Decatur has been ap- 
pointed southern states representa- 
tive for the Bay State Milling Co., 
according to announcement by E. F 
Heberling, divisional sales manager 
Bay State has mills at Winona, Minn 
and Leavenworth, Kansas, with gen- 


GA., 


eral offices at Winona. Mr. Spencer's 
territory will include Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and most of 


Georgia 
SREAO (16 THE STAPF OF Lif t—- 
TRADING HOURS ANNOUNCED 
MINNEAPOLIS Jeginning Oct 
29, hours of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange will be from 9:30 a.m. to 
1:15 p.m 
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JACKSON, MICH.—The first rule 
for avoiding dust explosions in ele- 
vators and flour mills is to prevent 
them by good, clean housekeeping. 
That advice was given to nearly 100 
millers, tradesmen and their wives 
by Andrew Squier, supervisor of plant 
services, Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., at the fall meeting of Wol- 
verine District No. 6, Association of 
Operative Millers. The group met in 
Jackson on Sept. 14-15. 

Mills and elevators must be clean 
and free of concentrations which 
make for explosive conditions, the 
group was advised, Overhead pipes 
and beams must be clean, welding 
and cutting should be allowed only 
when all preventive measures against 
explosion have been taken, The prop- 
er wiring for lights, switches and 
motors should be used, and smoking 
should be permitted only in restrict- 
ed areas. Chemicals should be used 
properly, and adequate protection 
against lightning should be provided. 
Magnets should be installed to re- 
move metals from the flow of grain 
streams, and proper venting of equip- 
ment and buildings should be a must 
to reduce damage if explosion does 
occur 

The advice on prevention of explo- 
sion was one of several topics dis- 
cussed as part of a two-day program 
bullt around the subject of proper 
handling of grain, There were talks 
about use of liquid fumigants in 
storage facilities and wheat condi- 
tioning. 


Visitors toured the plant of the 
host company, Chelsea Milling Co., 
and saw the remodeled, enlarged 
packaging department, under guid- 
ance of Howard 8S. Holmes, Chelsea 
president. Mr. Holmes told of the 
establishment of the firm in 1901 to 
provide flour for the bakery trade, 
and how its packaging department 
will now handle increased business in 
prepared flour mixes, He showed 
guests the packaging room of Chel- 
sea, now equipped with electronic 
conveying equipment, 

New Chairman 

During the two-day meeting Steven 
M. Bauer, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich., was elected chairman, He re- 
places James Gaken, Chelsea Milling 
Co, Also elected were Calvin C. 
Miller, Runciman Milling Co., Ionia, 
Mich., viee chairman; Lloyd W. Key, 
Albion (Mich.) Flour Mills, secre- 
tary, and Al Borchardt, Ralston 
Purina Co., Battle Creek, Mich., na- 
tional executive committeeman. 


Fumigation 

Richard V. Burckhardt, Dow Chem- 
ical Co., Midland, Mich,., talked on 
foreed recirculation, an important 
development for efficient use of grain 
fumigants, particularly of methyl 
bromide, 

“The use of liquid fumigants for 
prolonged storage,” said Mr, Burck- 
hardt, “while satisfactory, has not 
proven to be the complete answer. 
Ventilation systems have been used 
in Europe since the late twenties, and 
deserve consideration here.” 

Mr. Burekhardt listed several gen- 
eral advantages of recirculation; (1) 
fumigation by recirculation is very 
economical; (2) it has a sure-kill rec- 
ord and a higher percent of kill than 
other methods; (3) a variety of fu- 
migants, including liquids, can be 
used; (4) a variety of storages can 
be adapted; (5) fumigation is rapid; 
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Dust Explosion Prevention Commands AOM 
Attention at Wolverine District Meeting 


(6) the kill is uniform throughout the 
bins, and (7) use of an aeration sys 
tem reduces the turning of grain 

The clean grain program in Michi- 
gan was discussed by Leyton V. Nel- 
son, extension specialist in farm 
crops, Michigan State University. In 
telling of the Food & Drug Adminis 
tration’s preoccupation with wheat 
Mr. Nelson said the program eventu 
ally will include corn and other food 
crops. The three most important 
sources of contamination, he 
are rodents and birds, 
chemicals, especially 
chemicals in that order 

The relation of sanitation to pest 
control is too often overlooked, said 
Emmet Champion, director of sanita 
tion for Arwell, Inc., Waukegan, Il! 
“Too often, chemicals are expected 
to do the complete job when a little 
common sense and sanitation effort 
would reduce the cost of the cleanli- 
ness program and spell the difference 
between mere control and a complete 
job,” said Mr. Champion 
color slides of areas of 
in flour mills. 


said 
and 
treating 


insects 


seed 


He showed 
infestation 


Conditioning 

Temperature is the key to proper 
conditioning of wheat, said T. E. For 
ster, Jr., president, Forster Mfg. Co., 
Wichita, Kansas. In describing the 
Forster system of conditioning, he 
said control of the temperature and 
moisture, should be exercised 

“In mechanical condition,” said M1 
Forster, “water is added, plus enough 
heat to assure penetration, Proper 
conditioning can reduce the power 
requirements for milling by as much 
as 20%. In many cases, he said, a 
modernization program is needed in 
mills to permit profitable operations 

The Chelsea Milling Co. was host 
at a luncheon for the group Sept. 15 
Donald Eber, international secretary 
of AOM, Kansas City, Mo., gave some 
highlights of the national organiza 
tion. Lyle Mertz, international vice 
president of AOM, also addressed the 
group. 

The allied trades sponsored a social 
hour Sept. 14. Henry Beecham, 
Beecham Laboratories, St. Johns 
Mich,, and Richard S. Wright, Wal- 
lace & Tiernan, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
made the arrangements 


eee 
Technical Committee 
Makes Plans for New 


Industry Surveys 


KANSAS CITY — The technical 
committee of the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers is to study mill operat- 
ing efficiency. Combined with this 
will be an examination of mill mod- 
ernization, including a comparison of 
pneumatic lifts with bucket elevators 

This project was planned at a 
meeting of the committee held in 
Kansas City, Sept. 13-14. The new 
plans also include an extension of the 
bulk flour handling survey which was 
started in 1955. A further question- 
naire will be mailed to mills in Janu- 
ary, 1957. Research into wheat con- 
ditioning is to continue and the meet- 
ing was told that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is making prog- 
ress in its survey of literature on the 
subject. Good results were achieved 
at the wheat research conference 
sponsored by the Millers National 
Federation at the USDA Northern 
Utilization Research Laboratory in 


Peoria, IL, and the AOM committee 
hopes to follow this up by continued 
cooperation with USDA 

The committee, encouraged by the 
good reception of its “What's New 
in the Milling Industry” panel at the 
Dallas technical conference last May 
proposes to offer a similar feature at 
the Buffalo conference 

Also set for further the 
subject of instrumentation-automa- 
tion, the committee reports. Purifica- 
tion is still receiving attention and 
the sub-committee working on this 
subject hopes to have the final draft 
of a purification test procedure avail- 
able shortly 


study is 


Two staff members of the Crissy Co., 
Kansas City, bakery equipment manu- 
facturers, gave the committee infor- 
mation on a “newly designed” bulk 
flour handling system 

Present at the meeting were Fred 
Abbott, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; R. C. Bradford, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; R. R. Brotherton, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.; 
L. E. Collier, National Biscuit Co., 
Toledo, Ohio; E. J. Gehrig, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago; David Mattson, 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flouring Mills, 
Seattle, Wash., T. A. Rozsa, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; W. F. Rowe, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 


Dr, J A. Shellenberger, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
Professor Eugene Farrell, Kansas 


State College, also attended the meet- 
ing. The officers of AOM were rep- 
resented by George S. O. Smith, treas- 
urer, and Donald Eber, secretary. The 
committee members who could not 
attend the meeting were: Ralph 
Bouskill, Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., To- 
ronto; E. S. Dybevick, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and Glenn 
Gabbert, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, Col. 

The next meeting of the committee 
will be held in Minneapolis on Jan. 
17-18 and a further meeting is planned 
immediately preceding the technical 
conference at Buffalo next May. 
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Paul H, Christensen 


Peavey Co. Makes 


Key Personnel Moves 


MINNEAPOLIS In its 
board of directors 
Peavey & Co. made some changes in 
key personnel. Paul H. Christensen 
was named vice president in charge 
of engineering. He was vice president 
in charge of terminal properties. L. E 
Anquist was elected assistant 
tary and assistant controller, in addi- 
tion to his duties as assistant treas- 
urer. J. K. de Werff was elected as- 
sistant general counsel. 

In a separate action, all officers 
and directors of F. H. Peavey & Co 
were reelected including F. T. Heffel- 
finger, chairman of the board, and F 
Peavey Heffelfinger, president. 


annual 
meeting, F. H. 


secre- 
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Chase Representative 
Resigns Sales Post 


KANSAS CITY—Jack P. Widlar, 
Kansas City, has resigned as special 
sales representative in the multiwall 
division of the Chase Bag Co. He is 
leaving on a brief vacation before 
announcing future plans. 








Henry E. Kuehn 


APPOINTMENTS MADE — Henry 





James W. Pehle 


Kuehn was elected executive vice 


president and general manager of King Midas Flour Mills at a recent meeting 
of the board of directors of F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Kuehn 


formerly was vice president 


and general 


manager of King Midas Flour 


Mills. J. W. Pehle, formerly assistant secretary and general sales manager 
at King Midas was named to the position of vice president. All other of- 


ficers were re-elected. 
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SOYBEAN FUTURES 
TRADING BEGINS 


KANSAS CITY—Trading in soy- 
bean futures began on the Kansas 
City Board of Trade Sept. 17, follow- 
ing U.S. Department of Agriculture 
approval of Kansas City as a contract 
market under the Commodity Ex- 
change Act. Trading started in No- 
vember and January deliveries, and 
opening prices were $2.20 and $2.24, 
respectively. The opening was fol- 
lowed by an advance of 3¢ in both 
options. Minimum margins require- 
ments designated by the Kansas City 
exchange for speculative transactions 
are 10¢ bu. up to 1 million bushels, 
15¢ between 1 and 2 million bushels, 
and 5¢ per bushel per million increase 
to a maximum of 25¢ for 4 million 
bushels and over. On hedging and 
spreading trades initial margins of 
5¢ bu. are required, except on trades 
in the same commodity in Kansas 
City. The margins are l¢ bu., or clear- 
ing house requirements, whichever is 
higher. On all other trades, initial 
margins are 15¢4. 
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Exchange Wins Praise from Benson 
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Minneapolis 75th Anniversary Celebrants 
Preserving Private Trade 


Hear Plea for 


MINNEAPOLIS Climaxing the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange's ob- 
servance of the 75th anniversary of 
its founding as a grain marketing 
agency, an anniversary dinner on 
Sept. 12 brought together here about 
700 persons representing the grain 
industry and including men of prom- 
inence in the Minneapolis commun- 
ity and in the political, business, and 
civic life of the nation. 

Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, de- 
livered the main address of the eve- 
ning, a frankly political presentation 
of the Republican administration's 
farm policy and achievements. Over 
and above his assessment of the cur- 
rent platform position of farm aid, 
Secretary Benson's message was a 
powerful plea for the preservation 
of private enterp: and the protec- 


tion of agriculture from totalitarian 
encroachments of government 
trols 

“The department of agriculture 
and the Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
have a common objective: It is good 
marketing—efficient marketing,” the 
Secretary said. “For more than 33 
futures trading on this ex- 
has been under the super- 
vision of the Commodity Exchange 
Authority. In all this long period, 
there has never been a single de- 
fault on a Minneapolis grain futures 


con- 


years, 
change 


contract. This is indeed a laudable 
record.” 
Mr. Benson commended the ex- 


change for striking against manipu- 
lative practices and uninformed pub- 
lic interference with markets, citing 
the exchange’s campaign to teach 





Publishing Firm Adds to Staff, Names 
F. W. Cooley to Advertising Position 


MINNEAPOLIS—In staff appoint- 
within The Miller Publishing 
Frank W. Cooley, Jr., has 


been named advertising sales manag- 


ments 
Company 


er of The Northwestern Miller and 
Milling Production, according to an 
innouncement by Harvey E. Yantis, 


president of Walter C. 


the company 





Frank W. Cooley, dr. 


Smith was named director of research 
for the firm which publishes five 
businesspapers in the fields of flour, 
feeds, grain, baking and agricultural 


chemicals 

Kenneth W Wakershauser has 
company as an editorial 
assistant for The Northwestern Miller 
and its associated publications 


joined the 


Other appointments include the 
naming of Walter O. Buchkosky as 
production superintendent; and Le- 
land C. Hubert, in the advertising 
production department 

In his new position Mr. Cooley will 
coordinate advertiser services, pro- 
motion and sales activities for The 


Northwestern Miller and Milling Pro- 
duction magazines. Editorial direction 
of The American Baker will 

continue to be his responsibility. 
Mr joined The Miller Pub- 


also 


C% ley 


lishing Company 10 years ago in the 
editorial department. He was named 
assistant editor of The American 
Baker in 1950, and editor in 1952. He 
is a graduate of the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, with a B.A. in journalism 
and advertising. He held several posi- 


tions in the public relations and 
magazine publishing fields prior to 
joining the Miller firm. Following 


World War II, and service with a 
parachute infantry division in Europe, 
he published the only 4-color maga- 
zine permitted in Germany in 1945-46. 

He is currently president of the 
Minnesota Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, secretary of the Min- 
nesota Bakers Council, publicity 
chairman of the Minnesota Bakers 
Assn., and a member of the national 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try, the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers and other business organ- 
izations. He is active in civil defense 
organizations and is a captain in the 
U.S. Army Reserve, Infantry. Mr 
Cooley and his wife, Rita, have one 
daughter, Lynn. 

Mr. Smith joined The Miller Pub- 
lishing Co. in July, 1954. He was as- 





Walter C. 


Smith 


signed to the New York office as edi- 
torial position he held 
until assuming his new responsibili- 
Part of Mr. Smith's duties in- 
clude the preparation of The North- 
Miller's Almanack 

In 1954 he was graduated from the 
University of and re- 
ceived a B.Sc. degree with high hon- 
ors from the College of Agriculture 
He also attended the University of 
Bridgeport, Conn., and the University 
of Florida at Gainesville 


assistant, a 
ties 


western annual 


Connecticut 


Prior to attending college, Mr 
Smith was with the General Electric 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., for four years 
He is a veteran of World War II, hav 
ing served for three years with the 
combat engineers, and infantry divi 
sions in Europe 

Mr. Wakershauser 
publishing company 
apolis Suburban 
kins, Minn., 


he was city 


comes to the 
from Minne- 
Newspapers, Hop- 
where for three years 
editor of the Hennepin 
County Review. He previously served 
five years as reporter-photographer 


on the Fairmont (Minn.) Daily Sen- 
tinel. 

A native Minnesotan, Mr. Wakers- 
hauser served four years during 


World War II as a navy radio tele- 
phone operator in the Pacific Theater 
He is a 1948 graduate of the Uni 
versity of Minnesota School of Jour 
nalism 


the public facts about the marketing 

system. 
(Mr 

on page 


Benson's 
16.) 


speech is reported 


26 Markets Represented 

Twenty-six grain markets were 
represented in the list of dinner 
guests, among them Robert C. Liebe- 
now, president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade; Walter R. Scott, executive 
vice president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade; G. C, Wilson, presi- 
dent of the Duluth Board of Trade, 
and Stanley N. Jones, president of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, who 
gave the assembly an international 
flavor. 

Fredric H. Corrigan, F. H, Peavey 
& Co. and Van Dusen Harrington 
Co., who was master of ceremonies, 
read a cablegram from the president 
of the Minneapolis Exchange, J. F. 
Mullin, who is behind the Iron Cur- 
tain with a group of American busi- 
ness leaders who are touring Soviet 
Russia and other parts of the Euro- 
pean Continent. Mr. Mullin’s greet- 
ing included the significant advice: 
“Count your blessings.” 

The voster of the distinguished at 
the speakers’ table included G. W., P. 
Heffelfinger, second vice president of 
the exchange; Carl C, Farrington, 
president of the National Grain Trade 
Council; W. S. Walsh, chairman of 
the public relations committee of the 
exchange; George Wilkens, secretary 
of the exchange; Dr. O. B. Jesness, 
head of agricultural economics, In- 
stitute of Agriculture, University of 
Minnesota; Stanley N. Jones, presi- 
dent of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change; J. L. Morrill, president of 
the University of Minnesota, and 
Walter H. Judd, a Minnesota mem- 
ber of Congress. 

J. P. O'Hara and Eugene J. Mc- 
Carthy, representatives in Congress 
from Minnesota, were dinner guests, 
and Sen. Hubert Humphrey was pres- 
ent at an afternoon reception 


Early Days Recalled 

In his address of welcome Mr 
Heffelfinger recited some of the 
early history of the Exchange and 
of its development into the largest 
cash grain market in the world, a 
position it has long maintained. 

Introducing Secretary Benson, Dr. 


(Continued on page 24) 





FMA Future Bright, 
Stockholders Told 


KANSAS 
Inc 
future delivery 


CITY Flour Mills of 
has booked orders for 
which good 
rate of operations for several months 
according to information 
stockholders at the annual meeting 
in Kansas City Sept 19 by M. F 
Mulroy, president 

Company officers informed 
holders that “considerable 


America 


insure a 


riven 


stock 


progress 


is being made to build up volume 
to reduce costs and to estab'ish a 
stronger financial structure.” Simul 


taneously "MA revealed estimated 

earnings of $350,000 to $400,000 for 

the first quarter ended Aug. 31 
Flour production the first quarter 


ubstantially 
and 


was ahead of a year 
Ago estimates for September 
indicate a new record in output, said 
Henry H. Cate, board chairman 
Flour prices, he indicated, not 
wholly satisfactory, but the business 
accepted to date has been on a some- 


are 


what better basis than during re- 
cent years 

The improved earnings picture is 
due largely to income from grain 


storage and the formula feed opera 
tions, said Mr. Cate 
Telling stockholders 
sults of August 
available, Mr 


(Cont 


that 
operations 
Cate 


the re- 
not 
“The 


are 
yet said: 


nued on page 26) 
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Flour Sales Are Slow 
But Output Increases 


A further reduction in flour sales 
activity oceurred last week as buy- 
ers, who are generally booked well 
ahead, waited on the sidelines for 
more attractive prices. Price date of 
hiprment and occasional fill-in busi- 
ne kept the week from being al- 
most a blank. 

Spring wheat mills had sales 
mounting to 538% of five-day capa- 


city, the lowest since the first of 
Aucust. This percentage compared 

th 79% a week earlier and 212% 
1 year ago, Prices on bakery grades 
were down about 10¢, but buyers’ 
deas were said to be 10@15¢ below 
that. While sales were slow on every- 
thing but clears, shipping directions 
were reported very good and most 
mills were running full tilt. 


Much the same situation prevailed 
in the eentral states with mills 
scrambling to produce enough flour 
to meet directions. Sales, however, 
amounted to only about 50% of capa- 
city, compared with 60-65% a week 
Most of the sales consisted of 
hard or spring wheat types. 

In the Southwest, sales amounted 
to only 15% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 16% the previous week 
and 23% a year ago. Most of the 
business consisted of p.d.s. sales. 
Movement of family flour from the 
mills eneouraged the thought that 
consumption is holding up well. 

Rye sales continued to be scattered 
and light, despite a 10¢ price ad- 
vance 

Flour export activity in the US. 
and Canada was nothing spectacular. 

Production by U.S, mills last week 
amounted to 104% of five-day milling 
capacity, up sharply from the 93% of 
the previous week which was shorten- 
ed one day by Labor Day. A year 
ago, production also was at the 93% 
level, but the Buffalo strike threw 
that figure off. Only mills in the 
Southwest and on the North Pacific 
Coast failed to produce at more than 
100% of capacity last week. Buffalo 
mills set the pace with 122% produc- 
tion and Minneapolis mills produced 
at the rate of 110% of capacity. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis; Dull was the word 
used to deseribe last week's spring 
wheat fleur business, But production 
was up sharply as buyers moved to 
add to their stocks, 

Sales by spring wheat mills las 
week amounted to 53% of five-day 
milling capacity, off sharply from the 
79% of the week before and the 212% 
of a year ago, 

The quiet in sales was broken only 
by the usual amount of p.d.s, business 
and occasional fill-in, Clears were 
tight 

Bakery patents were in little de- 
mand. Prices dropped about 10¢ sack, 
wiving encouragement to those buyers 
who are still hoping that prices will 
go to the $5.40, bulk, Minneapolis, ba- 
sis at which the big business was done 
in July, or lower. Most of the trade is 
generally booked to year-end and 
some beyond, But some of these buy- 
ers are reportedly willing to replace 
flour they have used if mills will meet 
their price ideas, which are 10@15¢ 
under the market. 

The clears tightness in the South- 
west has contributed to a strong 
demand for spring clears, causing the 


earlier 


price to hold up 
patents. 

Family flour business was said to 
be pretty good, with special shipping 
allowances offered on some sizes in 
scattered areas bringing in orde1 
No new bookings of any consequence 
were reported. The price on national 
ly advertised flour was 
The price on private 
flour went down 10¢. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
last week amounted to 106% of five 
day capacity, down from the 124% 
of a week earlier but better than the 
90% of a year ago. Reports on direc 
tions by mills ranged from “rather 
slow” to “very, very good.” 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to 110% of five 
day milling capacity, compared with 
94% a week earlier and 117% a 
year earlier. The interior Northwest 
production went to 106% last week 
from 103% a week earlier. A year ago 
it was 114%. For the Northwest as a 
whole, production amounted to 107% 
of capacity, compared with 100% a 
week earlier and 115% a year ago 

Quotations Sept. 14, 100-lb. cotton 
sacks, carlots: Standard patent $5.77 
@5.92, short patent $5.87@6.02 high 
gluten $6.22@6.32. first clear $5.37@ 


better than the 


unchanged 


label family 


5.72. whole wheat $5.57@5.77, family 
$6.15@7.10. 
Southwest 
Kansas City: Except for govern 


ment relief business and some week 
to week price-date-of-shipment busi 
ness, there is nothing going on in 
flour sales in the Southwest. Business 
last week amounted to 15% of capa- 
city, compared with 16% in the previ 
ous week and 23% a year ago. About 
one eighth of last week's sales were 
accounted for by government and ex 
port trade. The remainder comprised 
the p.d.s. domestic bookings. 
Inactivity in the bakery flour sales 
is broken only by occasional bookings 
to those buyers who normally take 
flour on a p.d.s. basis. Otherwise, 
nothing of consequence was sold last 
week. Buyers might be interested at 
values about 15¢ below the present 
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prospect that 
unlikely at the moment. 

The same situation prevails in fam- 
ily flour, except that some buyers will 
come into the market in 
ibout 30 days, as family bookings did 
not average as far forward as bakery 
business when the heavy sales were 
made last July. Movement of family 
flour from mills has been good, en- 
couraging the thought that consump- 
tion is holding up well 

There has been a fair business done 
with Latin America, but volume is 
kept on rather limited basis by the 
licensing system. Except for govern- 
ment-sponsored sales, export trade in 
other quarters remains dull 

Clears are extremely tight and 
there is an active buying interest evi- 
dent most of the time on export 
types. The market is kept bare of 
offerings and prices, particularly on 
high clears, are strong. Clear produc- 
tion has dropped considerably because 
of the better milling qualities of this 
year’s crop 

Quotations Sept. 14, carlots, cof- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.62@5.67, 
standard 95% patent $5.52@5.57, 
straight $5.47@5.52, established 
brands of family flour $6.45@6.95, 
first clears $4.90@5.15, second clears 
$4.85074.90, 1% ash clears $4.85@ 
1.90, 1%% ash clears $4.75@4.80. 

Oklahoma City: Slow buying char- 
acterized the flour market last week 
Prices closed unchanged on family 
flour and 5¢ lower on bakery. Quota- 


basis, a seems very 


need to 


tions, delivered Oklahoma points 
Sept. 14, carlots: Family short pa- 
tent $6.60@6.80, standard patent 


$5 90@6.10, bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.80@5.90, 95% standard pa- 
tent $5.70@5.80, straight grade $5.65 


@5.75. Truck lots higher on all 
grades 
Wichita: Mills operated at 100% 


capacity last week. Flour demand was 
again very low. Shipping directions 
improved and were good. Prices for 
the week were unchanged 
Hutchinson: Flour business was ex- 
tremely light last week for mills of 
the Hutchinson atea. There was prac- 
tically no interest at current price 
levels. The trade, well-covered for 
several months, was satisfied to hang 
on until there is a substantial price 


change. Family flour business was 
also light. 
Operations were strong as direc- 


(Continued on page ) 





Semolina Sales Activity Falls Off 


Little action in the semolina sales 
markets was reported last week. Oc 
casional orders 
durum mills, but these orders were 
small and mostly for fill-in purposes 
The spaghetti and macaroni products’ 
manufacturers are considered to be 
generally well booked, a factor which 
is expected to hold down activity for 
some time. 

The price on No, 1 choice milling 
amber durum went up 1¢ bu. during 
the week and then dropped back the 
cent to $2.57 bu., Minneapolis, by the 
end of the week. The government 
crop report estimated a durum crop 
of about 38 million bushels, about 3 
million more than estimated a month 
earlier. Heavy and prolonged rains in 
areas of North Dakota and Montana 
however, have cut into the quality of 
the durum that has been or will be 
harvested. This adverse weather is 
expected to create a possible tight- 
ness in wheat that will grade hard 
amber durum. 

The price of 100% durum standard 
semolina on Sept. 14 was $6.45 cwt., 


were received by 


bulk Minneapolis, up 5¢ from a week 
earlier 

Production by durum mills last 
week averaged 102% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 93% a week 
earlier and 96% a year earlier. Run- 
ning time was said to be good 
normal for this time of year 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Sept. 14, were as fol- 
lows 





Milling Durum ee $2.56@2.69 
» No. 1 Amber or better 2.563 @2.67 
» No. 2 Amber or better 2.61@ 2.656 
yice No. 3 Amber or better 2.46@2.60 
Medium No, 1 Durum or better 2482.53 
Medium No, 2 Durum or better 44@2.61 
Medium No. 3 Durum or better 2.38@2.46 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mille representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 








capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 
6-day wk. Wkly % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Jept. 10-14 166,100 169,299 102 
Previous week 168,500 *157,004 $3 
y r ago 168,500 141.243 968 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-Sept. 14, 1956 1,464,537 

July 1-Sept, 16, 19 1,384,311 
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Weakness Develops 
In Bran as Heavier 


Feeds Move Higher 


Lighter millfeed turned generally 
softer in the week ended Sept. 17 
with better demand pushing up the 
prices on the heavy feeds. Some 
spring wheat bran prices lost $1.50@ 
3 in the week with standard midds. 
50¢@$1.50 weaker. The heavier feeds 
advanced $1@2. Fair demand pre- 
vailed, but mills were running at 
near-peak production, putting con- 


siderable quantities of feed on the 
market 
The majority of mill reports last 


week indicated an improvement over 
the previous week in demand for 
formula feeds in the Southwest, al- 
though some sales managers felt that 
the current upswing in _ business 
showed some sign of “topping off” 
in that there was less urgency to 
the demand. 

There was no outstanding feature 
to the week’s business, and all feeds 
seasonally in demand were showing 
a pattern of good activity. Turkey 
feed volume continued to grow as 
birds matured while there was some 
improvement also in egg mash. Hog 
feed demand was fair. 

Declining pastures were reflected 
in a dairy feed upswing 

Formula feed business in the 
Northwest showed improvement for 
some manufacturers last week, al- 
though in other cases orders tended 
to slip off toward the end of the 
week. 

Feed men feel that within a short 
time improved demand for laying 
concentrates and dairy feed will take 
up the slack created by the rather 
sudden drop in turkey feed volume 
which is now under way. 

Pastures are still fairly good, but 
before long this feed source will be 
disappearing in the territory and 
shipments of dairy feeds should im- 
prove correspondingly. 

Formula feed business continued on 
a fairly stable basis in the central 
states during the week ending Sept 
12. And, generally speaking, the out- 
look is fairly cheerful for all classes 
of feeds except broilers. 

The poor broiler market ranks as 
about the No. 1 problem in the feed 
picture, with producers receiving a 
low return on production costs 

All other feeds seem to be moving 
at a seasonal or better rate. 

Millfeed production by mills in 
the Northwest, the Southwest and 
at Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 52,845 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week 
compared with an output of 47,859 in 
the previous week and 45,493 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago 
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Export Prospect 


SAN FRANCISCO — Norway is a 
potentially important market for 
grain and feed products produced on 
the Pacific Coast, reports a distribu- 
tor of farm chemicals who has just 
returned from a trip to that Scandi- 
navian country. 

Jeffery W. Meyer, vice president of 
Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. found 
that increasing imports by the U:S. 
from Norway have brought many 
American dollars which the Norwe- 
gian government is willing to spend 
in America for grain products and 
other produce from American farms. 
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Bullish Factors 
Wheat Futures 


Bullish forces dominated in the 
wheat futures markets in the week 
ended Sept. 17 as prices worked up- 
vard 3¢. Chicago contracts ex- 
hibited the most strength with the 
advance harpest for nearby. Kan- 
is City options all were up 1%@ 
2¢ while Minneapolis options during 
the week gained %@1'%¢ 

Closing prices for wheat futures 

ept. 17 were: Chicago—-September 

$2.26@2.26%, December $2.30% 

02.30 March $2.33% @2.34, May 





2%, July $2.26%@2.27; Kansas 
September $2.23%, December 
$2.26% 72.26%, March $2.29%, May 
$2.28 % ene ny 7B ; re 
$2.29%%, December $2 , May $2.36, 
July $2.34% 
Bullish Factors 
The bullish factors in the market 
included the government report of 
an increased amount of wheat put 
under the loan program by farmers, 
the Suez Canal situation, continued 
dry weather in the Southwest and 


some hedging on export transactions 
ind prospective transactions 

Tieup of wheat in the 1956 loan 
has been exceptionally high. The gov- 
ernment figures released last week 
show that in the month ended Aug. 
15, producers ente ered about 64.5 mil- 
lion bushels, making the total on 
that date about 108.5 million bush- 
els, compared with 47.5 million a 
year a that date. This surprised 
traders since prices this year have 
been at or above loan rates most of 
the time. However, buying on this 
report was said to be restrained 
by the belief that the ultimate tieup 
will still be short of recent years 
and that free wheat supplies will 
be adequate 

Dry weather continued in the 
Southwest, and many regard this 


factor as 
keys to w 


one 
heat futures. It 


of the most important 
is said that 


favorable soil moisture conditions 
would not only discourage accept- 
ance of the soil bank, but would 
provide incentive for much heavier 
elling of wheat by producers. Some 
reports were that the soil moisture 
shortage is the most pronounced in 
half a century. 

Among the export transactions re- 
ported were sales of a cargo of West 
Coast wheat to Japan, 2% million 
bushels to Greece, 700,000 bu. to 
U.K. and 350,000 bu. to Portugal 
USDA also authorized Israel to pur- 
chase 2 million bushels of wheat, and 
India to buy 29 million bushels un- 
der the recently announced agree- 
ment. Hedging against the Greece 
purchase was felt in the market, 
marking the first time this effect 
had really been evident since the 
export business was returned to the 
private trade Sept. 4 

Bearish Forces 

Bearish forces in the market in- 
cluded the government report of a 
much larger wheat crop. The report 


put spring wheat production on Sept 


’ 
1 some 27 million bushels over the 


Aug. 1 estimate. The new estimate 
puts the total wheat crop about 30 
million bushels larger than in 1955 
Of this increase, 11 million bushels 
is in spring wheat 

Flour trade was slack during the 
week. Primary receipts of wheat 
were good sized, but premiums held 
up 

Forei crop news centered around 


much of the European 
has been damaged by 


reports tn it 


winter wheat 
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Dominate as 


Edge Upward 


prolonged rains, 
been delayed 


and harvesting has 


Cash Premiums Steady 
Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended Sept. 13 to- 
taled 10.6 million bushels compared 
with 10.1 million the week before and 
8 million a year ago. Receipts of all 


classes at Minneapolis amounted to 
2,376 cars, of which 104 were for 
Commodity Credit Corp. account. 
Duluth receipts amounted to 2,414 
cars. 

Although receipts of cash wheat 
were light for this time of year, the 
demand averaged slower, especially 
for wheat in the 13% to 14% protein 
brackets at diversion points. The 
shortage of elevator space also re- 
mained as a factor in limiting the 
demand. Premium ranges -were un- 
changed, as compared with the fu- 
tures, except for 13% and i4% lots 


which were down 1@3¢. 

On Sept. 14 the following trading 
ranges prevailed: Ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring and up to 12% protein, 
2¢ under the Minneapolis September 
price; 13% protein September price; 


14% protein 4@5¢ over; 15% pro- 
tein 8@15¢ over; 16% protein 184 
25¢ over. The average protein con- 
tent of the hard red spring wheat 


tested during the week was 13.66%, 
compared with 14.17% a year ago. 
The protein content of the spring 
wheat arrivals, during recent weeks, 
has averaged about 0.5% lower than 
a year ago 


(See table on page 14 for durum 
prices.) 
The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Minneapolis Sept. 14 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
b. 





Spring, 5&8 
Ordinary $ @2.27% 
11% Protein @2.3 Ms 
12% Protein . “2 4 
13% Protein @2.29% 
14% Protein 13% @2.34% 
15% Protein 2.37% @2 Mw 
16% Protein 2.47% @2 % 
Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
1/10% higher 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 568 Ib.; 
1¢ discount each % Ib. under 58 Ib 


K.C, Cash Market Routine 

The cash wheat market at Kansas 
City has settled down to a routine, 
placid affair, with buyers taking on 
just about what offered with no 
competitive scramblings. Volume of 
trading has been rather light and 
offerings and market arrivals have 
been showing a gradual shrinkage 
each week to match the lower buy- 
ing interest 

Cash premiums were unchanged 
throughout last week but wheat 
values were increased 2¢ by the op- 
tion market advance, September 
closing on Sept. 17 at $2.23%. Ordin- 
ary wheat sold at 2@3¢ over the op- 
tion, while 11.50% protein brought 
2@6¢ over, 12% 2@8¢ over, 13% 
2% @9¢ over and 14% 3% @10¢ over. 

Weekly arrivals totaled 520 cars, 
compared with 557 in the previous 
week and 625 a year ago. 

The approximate range of 
wheat prices at Kansas City Sept 
is shown in the 


1s 


~ash 
14 
accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.24% @2.36\% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 22% @2.35% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 1.22% @2.33™% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.20% @2.31% 
No. 1 Red 2.22% @2.25% 
No. 2 Red 2.21% @2.24% 
No. 3 Red 2.20% @2.23% 
No. 4 Red 2.189% @2.21% 

At Ft. Worth, No. 1 hard winter 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 

Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mille in the 1 expre ed in percentages 
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wheat was reported selling Sept. 17 
at $2.46@2.48 bu. delivered by rail 
Texas common points. Offerings were 
sufficient to meet the slow demand 
A good demand prevailed for truck 
movement export wheat at $2364 

47, delivered Houston, but offerings 
were light 

New export bookings of the Pacific 
Northwest were not large last week 
with only one full cargo confirmed 
that to France. This followed pur- 
chase by the same country of two 
full cargoes the previous week. Jap- 
anese buyers asked for tenders but 
only purchased 200 tons of barley, 
filling in on a cargo. Japan has noti- 


fied exporters that they will ask for 


tenders twice a week for the next 
few months. However, it is believed 
that the tenders asked for will be in 
smaller amounts 

Wheat prices were up sharply at 
the end of the week, with bids up 


around $2.19 bu., with the loan price 
at $2.23. The harvest selling is over 
and buyers are able to purchase little 
wheat at current levels. It is expect- 
ed that prices will have to move up 
close or to the loan level before any 


volume is secured. Exporters are 
busy with back export orders and 
are not concerned with future book- 
ings at the moment 
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Secretary Benson Speaks: 


Keep Hands Off Business 


MINNEAPOLIS—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, deliv- 
ered a two-handed verbal blow at 
government interference in private 
marketing, particularly grain buying 
and trading, in an address before the 
75th anniversary dinner of the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange Sept. 12. 

Mr. Benson termed government- 
in-business the “biggest threat we 
have today.” He pointed to ‘ncreases 
in Commodity Credit Corp, borrow- 
ing, explained the differences be- 
tween the Soil Bank and previous 
agricultural plans, and promised to 
do everything in his power to return 
as many marketing functions as 
possible to private enterprise, (See 
editorial on page 19.) 

The text of the speech follows: 

Of all the great cities of the US., 
few are more closely and profitably 
hound to agriculture than Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, Here is the gate- 
way to the great Northwest. Here is 
the service center of a vast agricul- 
tural empire. Out of the Twin Cities 
flow machinery, fuel, goods and serv- 
to meet farra needs in one of 
the biggest farm trading areas of 
the U.S. Into these same Twin Cities 
flow dairy and poultry products, 
ewrain and livestock from the Great 
Lakes to the Rockies and from the 
corn belt to the Canadian border. 

It was largely to meet the need for 
farm markets that the Twin Cities 
were established, 

lhe pioneering spring wheat pro- 
duction in this area marked the be- 
inning of Minneapolis as a grain 
market, Commercial flour milling de- 
veloped at the Falls of St. Anthony. 
As spring wheat production spread 
rapidly into the open prairie, a flood 
of wheat poured into Minneapolis: 
more than could be handled even by 
the rapidly-growing milling industry. 

Marketing facilities and practices, 
local and regional as they were, 
proved inadequate. An _ organized 
market was needed—a market where 
carload grain shipments could be 
bought and sold openly and competi- 
tively, according to recognized rules. 
And so, in 1881, 75 years ago, the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange was 
established. I congratulate you on 
your 75th anniversary, and I look 
forward with you to many more 
years of service to American agri- 
culture. 


ices 


Never a Default 

The Department of Agriculture 
and the Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
have a common objective: it is good 
marketing, efficient marketing. For 
more than 33 years futures trading 
on this exchange has been under the 
supervision of the USDA Commodity 
exchange Authority. In all this long 
period, there has never been a single 
default on a Minneapolis grain fu- 
tures contract. This is indeed a laud- 
able record. The exchange may well 
be proud of it, 

Agriculture has been harmed in 
the past by manipulative practices 
of our markets, Agriculture has 
been harmed by well-intended but 
uninformed public interference with 
markets. The Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change has struck against both of 
these evils. On one hand you have 
cooperated with the USDA Commod- 
ity Exehange Authority to enforce 
improved trading practices. On the 
other, you have aided a campaign to 


teach the public the facts about our 
marketing system. Again I congrat- 
ulate you. I am firmly of the opinion 
that we cannot have a free, private 
marketing system unless we under- 
stand it. I have great confidence in 
the soundness of informed public 
opinion. 

Yours is a big market 
ords show 325 million bu. of grain 
handled last year. The reports and 
publications of your exchange proud- 
ly proclaim Minneapolis ‘The World's 
Largest Cash Grain Market.” 

But, I am sorry to say, I am con- 
nected with an even bigger grain 
market, the biggest grain market ina 
certain sense, in the world—-CCC. Last 
year CCC acquired about 700 million 
bu. of grain—more than twice as 
much as was handled by the Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange. During the 
past year 90% of our wheat export 
sales consisted of CCC stocks. I say 
to you that I am sorry that this is 
80. I do not want to see government 
dominate markets. Government 
should not be in business or in com- 
petition with its tax-paying citizens 
As a nation we should leave to pri- 
vate enterprise those things which 
private enterprise is willing and able 
to do. I believe that continued sub 
stitution of government for private 
trade would mean, in time, the so 
cialization of agriculture and the end 
of freedom as you and I know it 

CCC in its price support opera- 
tions, has become the “market” for 
a wide variety of food and fiber that 
no one else seems to want very bad- 
ly. CCC’s ability to acquire these 
commodities, and to keep on acquir 
ing them, is so extensive it staggers 
the imagination. When its bins and 
warehouses become filled, still more 
storage space is provided. When CCC 
begins to run out of money, either 
its notes are cancelled or its borrow 
ing authority is extended 

Twenty years ago the maximum 
borrowing authority of CCC was 
$100 million. Today it is $14.5 billion 

-145 times as much as in 1936 

That tells the story of how gov 
ernment has moved in. CCC has in 
ownership or under loan nearly a 
billion bushels of wheat and 
than a billion bushels of corn. Its 
investment in corn as of June 30, 
1956, was nearly $2 billion; its in- 
vestment in wheat nearly $2% bil- 
lion. At the close of the 1956 fiscal 
year, CCC owned nearly $6 billion 
worth of farm commodities, and it 
had loans out on over $2% billion 
more. 


Your rec- 


Biggest Threat 

The biggest threat today to our 
private marketing system is govern- 
ment itself because we have not ap- 
plied ourselves fully to make the 
voluntary process of free enterprise 
work as it should. We are permitting 
government to become the dominat- 
ing force in our economy, when in 
reality it should play a secondary 
role, helping private enterprise do a 
better job and providing adequate 
safeguards to stimulate desirable ac- 
tion. 

As a nation we have gotten our- 
selves into our current, almost un- 
believable surplus situation primar- 
ily because many of our people be- 
lieved, or at least hoped, that an act 
of Congress could brush aside fun- 
damental demand and supply rela- 
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tionships. Legislative action does 
not nullify economic laws. Prices are 
not made in Washington. We set out 
to legislate price at artificial levels 
without effective measures to main- 
tain consumption rates or to curb 
production increases. We shackled 
price as an economic throttle and 
provided no substitute regulation 
other than governmental controls on 
a few commodities. In cases 
these proved to be too lenient and 
too late. We continued this system of 
wartime price manipulations long 
after the war emergency had ended, 
with the result that we now have the 
unprecedented surpluses of farm 
products in the hands of government. 

The free marketing system will be 
in danger if government price mani- 
pulation continues to grow. It is now 
within the power of government, 
either wittingly or unwittingly, to 
place economic pressure on whole 
groups of producers and distributors. 
Through its pricing and sales pro- 
grams government can shrink or ex- 
pand consumption. It can squeeze 
consumers out of the market or bring 
new consumers in. 

A government heavily involved in 
commodity ownership can easily by- 
pass the private marketing system. 
The present administration in Wash- 
ington has repeatedly demonstrated 
its determination not to by-pass the 
private marketing system. We be- 
lieve in our free enterprise system, 
yes, our capitalistic system 

As you well know, we have en- 
couraged the trade to propose ways 
to relieve us of merchandising activi- 
ties which interfere or compete with 
private business. The trade has re- 
sponded. Whenever feasible we have 
adopted these proposals 

In disposing of CCC stocks of grain 
determined to be out of condition 
or in danger of going out of condi- 
tion, the trade has been used to the 
maximum possible. Such grain has 
been offered the trade at the primary 
assembly points 

You are also well aware of the 
steps our administration took to use 
established trade channels in distrib- 
uting feed supplies to farmers and 
ranchers in drought-stricken areas 

We have acted to minimize the con- 
flict between government activities 


most 


and the private grain trade in mar- 
keting of exports. I repeat that about 
90% of our total wheat export sales 
in the past 12 months or so have con- 
sisted of CCC stocks. We are deeply 
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concerned. We encouraged the grain 
trade to suggest ways for the depart- 
ment to use private marketing sys- 
tem facilities in its wheat export 
operations 

With leadership supplied by the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange, the 
trade came forward with a proposal 
that exports be made from free mar- 
ket supplies rather than from gov- 
ernment-owned stocks. The gap be- 
tween supported domestic market 
prices and the world price of wheat 
would be bridged by a subsidy paid in 


wheat. We examined this vroposal 
carefully and decided it had real 
merit. The proposal was put into 
effect on Sept. 4. It provides that the 
private grain trade, instead of the 
government, will have primary re- 


sponsibility for handling wheat ex- 
ports. We appreciate the helpful coun- 
sel of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change 

It is in a very real sense your pro- 
gram and you deserve a great deal of 
credit for your efforts. If it proves 
successful, the principle is valid with 
respect to other commodities 
Changes may be required, of course, 
in the light of experience, but I 
assure you we will do everything pos- 
sible to make this program a big suc- 
We are sold on it 

Together with other steps we are 
taking this action will do much to 
restore free market machinery. One 
of these other steps is the establish- 


cess 


ment of a Soil Bank to reduce our 
surplus stocks, to improve income 
and to convert to grass and tree 


lands not 
duction 
It is 


nesota, 


now needed for crop pro- 
often said, especially in Min- 
that the Soil Bank is really 
a proposal of our opponents, belated- 
ly endorsed by the administration 


Soil Bank History 

This is not the fact. The Soil Bank 
legislation enacted had support from 
both sides of the aisle. It is bipartisan 
legislation 

The history of the Soil Bank in 
this regard is simply this: A senator 
prominent in this state offered a soil 
bank bill in 1955. We would not ac- 
cept that bill. We could not accept it 
for many reasons. We could not ac- 
cept a soil bank that callously dis- 
regarded farmers’ problems; we could 
not adopt a soil bank that would only 
force farmers under more controls. 

We carefully analyzed about 20 soil 
bank proposals while developing the 
the administration proposed to 
the Congress. 

The truth is: The senator’s pro- 
posed soil bank offered no protection 
for the acreage allotments of partici- 
farmers 


one 


pating Our soil bank pro- 
vides full protection for allotments 

The truth is: The senator’s soil 
bank offered no protection for the 


rights of tenants. Our soil bank does. 

The truth is: The senator proposed 
a compulsory bank. Farmers 
would have been required to partici- 
pate as an essential condition for 


soil 


price supports. Our soil bank is vol- 
untary 
The truth is: The senator’s soil 


bank would have required all farm- 
ers to put in the same percentage of 
their cropland. In plain words it 
would have created special hardships 
for small farmers. Our soil bank gives 
full and favorable consideration to 
the problems of small farmers 

The truth is: The 
bank would not have operated to re- 
duce production of the crops in great- 
est surplus. The 
our soil bank is focused directly on 
the most serious surplus problems. 

To restrict production is unpalata- 
ble to farmers and bitter as gall to 


senator’s soil 


acreage reserve of 


(Continued on page 26) 
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CLOSE-UP INSPECTION—Taking some close-up looks at pilot plant milling 
operations at Kansas State College, Manhattan, is this group of milling trade 


representatives. 


The attraction at the college was the milling of four new 


wheat varieties. Seen in the picture, from the left, are: Orville Carpenter, 
Statesville (N.C.) Flour Mills Co.; Charles Huffman, Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co.; Prof. E. P. Farrell, Kansas State College; D. O. Hiebert, Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.; William P. Riley, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas; and George Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co. The test opera- 
tions were directed by Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of the department of flour 
and feed milling industries at Kansas State College. 





Storage Space for 
Kansas Grain Ample, 
Reports Economist 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Kansas 
farmers may be assured there is 
enough commercial elevator storage 
space in the state to handle their 
crops, says L. Orlo Sorenson, agri- 
cultural economist at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan 

Construction of local and termi- 
nal elevators has increased rapidly 
for 12 years. Principally responsible, 
says Prof. Sorenson, is the market- 
ing service—mostly storage services 


required by government 

wheat and feed grains. Increas- 
ingly greater carry-overs of govern- 
ment owned surplus wheat have tak- 
en larger and larger amounts of com- 


programs 


mercial storage space. The Cornmod- 
ity Credit Corp. had more than 225 
million bushels of wheat stored in 
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commercial Kansas elevators on 
June 30. Total capacity of all com- 
mercial grain storage facilities in 
Kansas this year was about three 
times the 1945 capacity and. ap- 
proaches 400 million bushels, Prof. 
Sorenson said. The federal govern- 
ment has encouraged construction 
through storage of surplus grain and 
by occupancy guarantees of a per- 
centage of the new space and ac- 
celerated depreciation allowances for 
income tax purposes 

Another influence 


for new con- 
struction has been increased sea- 
sonal nature of deliveries of new 


grain to local elevators, requiring 
more handling facilities, another is 
competition due to the efficiency of 
modern elevators 


which forces im- 
provement in older structures 
In spite of the extensive use of 


commercial grain handling and stor- 
age facilities by government agen- 
cies, grain marketing facilities avail- 
able to farmers and the grain trade 


in Kansas appear somewhat im- 
proved from previous years, Prof. 
Sorenson stated. And the rate of 


continued expansion assures Kansas 
grain growers of more readily avail- 
able commercial storage space in fu- 
ture years. If government surplus 
crops are reduced through such meas- 
ures as the Soil Bank, commercial 
facilities will be more than ample 
for a normal crop. Without govern- 
ment surplus wheat, total commer- 
cial space in Kansas would be suf- 
ficient to house more than two nor- 
mal Kansas wheat crops, he point- 
ed out, adding that significant re- 
ductions in the wheat carryover 
would soon cause existing commer- 
cial grain storage to be in excess of 
requirements. 

“In the meantime, existing facili- 
ties can do an acceptable job of 
marketing a normal Kansas wheat 
crop without a reduction in the car- 
ryover,” Prof. Sorenson concluded. 

——S8EZAD if THE STAFF OF Lire 
$10,000 GRAIN LOSS 

TWIN FALLS, IDAHO—The grain 
storage house of the Independent 
Meat Co. was destroyed by fire here 
Sept. 3. Otto Florence, Jr., vice pres- 
ident, said that about $10,000 worth 
of grain was destroyed 





Pfizer Announces 4 


Personnel Changes 


BROOKLYN—The chemical 
division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has 
announced four personnel changes in 
its Brooklyn headquarters organiza- 
tion and its field sales force 

Edward W. Marlier, formerly sales 
representative in the Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland areas, has been assigned to 
the headquarters staff of the indus- 
trial chemicals department in Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Marlier joined Pfizer in 1951 
as a production supervisor in the 
Brooklyn plant, after serving with 
American Cyanamid Co. as a project 
engineer 

Carl W. Lorentzen, who joined 
Pfizer in 1953 as a chemical sales 
representative, has been assigned to 
serve customers in the Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland areas. Prior to 1953, 
Mr. Lorentzen was with the Valspar 
Corp. as a chemist and assistant to 
the production manager 

Walter Gropler has been assigned 
to serve customers in the metropoli- 
tan New York area and Simon Sluis 
will serve as a representative in the 
Pacific Northwest 


sales 
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As It Was in the Beginning: 





THE MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


Appropriate backgrounding for a 
report of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary dinner of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange which appears on another 
page of this issue is the following 
historical account republished from 
The Northwestern Miller of June 13, 
1884, under the caption, “The Cham- 
ber Opened — Formal Dedication of 
the Minneapolis Trade Palace”: 


v % 


Gb Rapecitenrne + June 5, 1884, was a 

memorable day in the annals of 
Minneapolis, witnessing, as it did, the 
formal opening of the new and mag- 
nificent chamber of commerce. The 
building was brilliantly illuminated 
by electricity and gas and was crowd- 
ed with representatives of the wealth 
and beauty of the northwest, The 
band began to play at 7:45 o'clock 
and the chamber proper was soon 
packed with people, while the spa- 
corridors and elegant offices 
were filled with a surging mass of 
ladies and gentlemen, 

At 8:20 o'clock President G. A. 
Pillsbury, arm-in-arm with President 
Blake, of Chicago, entered the cham- 
ber from the directors’ room, follow- 
ed by the other members of the recep- 
tion committee and members of the 
invited delegations, who, in part, took 
seats on the platform. There were so 
seated: President Pillsbury, Minne- 
apolis; President Blake, Chicago; 


ciou 


Gov. Hubbard, St. Paul; S. T. Hooker, 
k. P. Bacon, Milwaukee; W. W. 
Davis, C. D. Wright, W. T. Hooker, 


Duluth; ex-Mayor Prince, ex-Gover- 
nor Ramsey, St. Paul; C. Holland, A. 
W. Wilkins, Milwaukee; ex-President 
H. W. Rogers, J. S. Pieronnet, Chi- 
cago; Judge M. B, Koon, E. J. Phelps, 
J. Marshall, E. B, Andrews, C. J. 
Martin, G. B, Kirkbride, Minneepolis. 

After the reading of letters of re- 
egret from President Herrick, of the 
New York produce exchange and 
many prominent gentlemen of other 
cities, President Pillsbury said: 

“Gentlemen of the chamber of com- 
merce: Allow me to congratulate you 
on this oceasion, For several years 
prior to 1881 and before any action 
had been taken in regard to the 
formation of this organization, many 
of our active business men had real- 
ized its necessity. 

“There had been for many years 
previous an association known as the 
board of trade, but it had not met the 
wants of the business men of our 
city. Many of those connected with 
the board of trade did not seem to 
comprehend or realize the rapid 
growth and development of our busi- 
ness interests, and when appealed to 
by our commission men and others 
who were in a situation to realize the 
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city’s wants, did not look with favor 
upon the idea of forming another or 
ganization for the especial accommo- 
dation of our active business men 
they did not think that such an o1 
ganization could be sustained 

“But, gentlemen of the chamber 
many of you who were keen to ob 
serve the signs of the times did not 
take their view of the matter. You 
saw a larger future and determined 
that Minneapolis should take a m 
tropolitan stand, As a result you be 
gan to agitate the matter. You 
the necessity and advantage of a 


Saw 





oie ef = 
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chamber of commerce, but at first 
your proposition did not meet with 
favor with the mass of our citizens. 
But this lukewarmness and opposi- 
tion did not daunt you in the least. 
“And at last on the 19th day of 
October, 1881, twenty-one active, re- 
liable and enterprising business men 
were found who were ready and will- 


ing to associate themselves as a 
chamber of commerce. On that day 
articles of incorporation were duly 


entered into, and our corporate ex- 
istence commenced, It is but just that 
the names of these twenty-one gentle- 
men should be given on this occasion 
They were H. G. Harrison, A. C 
tand, John Dunham, A. H. Bode, E 
V. White, R. P. Russell, T. J. Buxton, 
W. F. Meader, S. M. Serl, John R 
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Coykendall, C. M. Loring, A. D. Mul- 
ford, S. P. Snyder, A. B. Taylor, D. 
C. Bell, Anthony Kelly, James A 
Lovejoy, Frank L. Morse, D. Syme, 
Robert McMullen and A. L. Crockett 
It will be observed that these names 
embrace men of various kinds of busi- 
ness, bankers, millers, commission 
merchants, manufacturers, jobbers 
and capitalists. The first meeting of 
the corporation was held on Nov. 15, 
1881. At that meeting H. G. Harrison 
was made president; A. D. Mulford, 
first vice president; A. B. Taylor, sec- 


ond vice president; G. D. Rogers, 
secretary; and T. J. Buxton, treas- 
urer 

“At the close of the first year the 


membership had increased from 21 to 
146, and on the 25th day of February 
1883, at a regular meeting, the mem- 
bership fee was fixed at $250. On the 
lst of March following, the member- 
ship had reached 538, and in October 
last the chamber fixed the member- 
ship fee at $500, and limited the num- 
ber to 550. These figures show our 
rapid and substantial progress. The 
cost of each membership at this time, 
including all assessments paid, is 
$180, but to-day memberships are sell- 
ing at $400, leaving to each member 
a profit of $220 as a matter of invest- 
ment. In the spring of 1882 it was 
decided by the chamber to erect a 
suitable building for its own use 

“In April of that year a committee 
was appointed to select lots on which 
to build. This committee did not re- 
port until the following August. In 
the meantime there was quite a con- 
test between friends in favor of sev- 


eral localities. Finally a few of our 
most public spirited men offered to 
give the land, 132 by 165 feet, on 
which this building now stands, on 


condition that before the 1st day of 
January, 1886, a building should be 
erected, the cost of which should not 
be less than $100,000 

“The names of these generous 
hearted men are O. A. Pray, E. S 
Corser, Koon, Merrill & Keith, R. L 
Kelly, Samuel F. Pray, H. O. Ham- 
lin, W. A. & C. A. Nimocks, De- 
Laittre & Bovey, P. D. McMillen, J 
B. Bassett, C. M. Loring, L. Day, 


Wm. B. Hill, James A. Hilliker, S. B 
Matteson and A. C. Godfrey. At that 
time the land was worth at least 
$30,000. It is worth to-day at least 
$50,000 


“On the 4th day of August, 1882, 
the chamber voted to accept this 
generous offer, and to proceed at once 
to erect a suitable building. A build- 
ing committee was at once appointed, 
and was instructed to procure plans 
and estimates and report to the di- 
rectors. This committee consisted of 
C. H. Pettit, M. B. Koon, O. A. Pray, 
Chas. W. Johnson, C. M. Loring, A 
B. Taylor, Samuel Morse, Frank 
Holmes, and your president. Soon 
after his appointment M. B. Koon was 
appointed a judge of the district 
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ANCIENT AND HONORABLE 


HREE quarters of a century of distinguished 

g public service is recognized appropriately in 
current observances of the 75th anniversary of the 
founding of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, 
which brought together at the Exchange's recent 
anniversary dinner an applauding group of the 
nation’s commercial, political and civic leaders. 

As the chairman of the dinner program, Fredric 
Corrigan, remarked in his address of welcome, 
criticisms of the Exchange in the past were 
chargeable largely to prejudice founded upon mis- 
understanding. Under today’s enlightened public 
relations policy, the traditional grain marketing 
machinery so well exemplified in the Minneapolis 
Exchange is better understood and thus more 
justly valued and fairly appreciated. 

“Agriculture,” said Secretary of Agriculture 
masterful address to the dinner 
guests, “has been harmed in the past by manipula- 
markets. Agriculture has 
been harmed also by well-intended but uninformed 
public interference with markets. The Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange has struck against both of these 
evils.” 


Benson in his 


tive practices in our 


Mr tenson highly complimented the leader- 
ship of the Minneapolis Exchange in proposing and 
aiding to bring about effective use of this coun- 
try’s private trading system in wheat exporting 
operations He said: 
‘With leadership supplied by the Minneapolis 
Exchange the trade came forward with a 
proposal that exports be made from free market 
supplies than government-owned 
stocks. The gap between supported domestic prices 
and the world price of wheat would be bridged by 
subsidy paid in wheat. We examined this pro- 
posal carefully and decided that it had real merit.” 
Mr. Benson's reference to leadership supplies 
an essential clue to the accomplishments of the 
Minneapolis Exchange over the long period of its 
life and service. Though we may call it a market- 
ing machine, it is men who make the machine 
The roster of those who have played a part in it 
includes the names of men who have also made 


Grain 


rather from 


great contributions toward the advancement of 
public interests in other fields of economy and 
society. They are “builders of the name,” and the 


name | is honorable as it is ancient 
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ON THE BRINK OF CATASTROPHE 

HE government owned and sponsored Com- 

a modity Credit Corp. last year acquired more 

than twice as much grain as was handled by the 

Minneapolis Grain Exchange, which is the largest 
cash grain market fn the world. 

Ezra Taft secretary of agriculture, 
gave emphasis to that fact in delivering the prin- 
cipal address at the 75th anniversary dinner of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange on Sept, 12 

The cost of CCC's operations is staggering. So 
involved are its transactions and so hidden are 
some of its costs that no one can say for sure just 
what the total expense to the taxpayers of the 
U.S. has been 

Mr. Benson said that 20 years ago the maxi- 
mum borrowing capacity of CCC was $100 million. 
Today it is $14.5 billion—-145 times as much as in 
1936. “CCC's ability to acquire these commodities, 
and still keep on acquiring them, is so extensive 
that it staggers the imagination,” he said, “When 
its bins and warehouses become filled, still more 
When CCC begins to 
run out of money, either its notes are cancelled or 
is extended.” 
of this is actually news to those engaged 


Benson, 


storage space is provided 


its borrowing authority 
None 

in the grain and allied industries. Those men and 
companies trying to make a living out of inde- 
pendent operations in competition with or in ad- 
with the CCC know first hand its size 
It is encouraging, however, to have a 


justment 
and power 
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secretary of agriculture who not only knows the 
power wielded by CCC, but who readily acknowl- 
edges the danger inherent in the situation and 
who pledges himself to do all in his power to end 
government domination of the grain markets 

Here is what he said on this particular subject 
“The biggest threat we have today to our private 
marketing system is government itself. This is be- 
cause we have not applied ourselves fully to make 
the voluntary process of free enterprise work as 
it should. We are permitting government to be- 
come the dominating force in our economy, when 
in reality it should play a secondary role—-helping 
private enterprise do a better job and providing 
adequate safeguards to stimulate desirable action 

“As a nation, we have gotten ourselves into our 
current, almost unbelievable, surplus situation 
primarily because many of our people believed, or 
at least hoped, that an Act of Congress could 
brush aside fundamental demand and supply rela- 
tionships. Legislative action does not nullify eco- 
nomic laws. Prices are not made in Washington 
We set out to legislate price at artificial levels 
without effective measures to maintain consump- 
tion rates or to curb production increases. We 
shackled price as an economic throttle, and pro- 
vided no substitute regulation, other than govern- 
mental controls on a few commodities. In most 
cases these proved to be too lenient and too late 
We continued this system of wartime price mani 
pulations long after the war emergency had ended, 
with the result that we now have the unprecedent- 
ed surpluses of farm products in the hands of gov- 
ernment 

“The free marketing system will be in danger 
if government price manipulation continues to 
grow. It is now within the power of government, 
either wittingly or unwittingly, to place economic 
pressure on whole groups of producers and distrib- 
utors. Through its pricing and sales programs, 
government can shrink or expand consumption. It 
can squeeze consumers out of the market or bring 
new consumers in. 

“A government heavily involved in commodity 
ownership can easily by-pass the private market- 
ing system = 

What would have happened to the development 
of the fertile midwestern farm lands, and to the 
economy of the nation as a whole, if a CCC type of 
operation—and the economic philosophy responsi- 
ble for it-—-had dominated markets for the 75 
years the Minneapolis Grain Exchange has been 
functioning? It is an interesting speculation. The 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange was established to 
meet a need for an organized market where car- 
load grain shipments could be bought and sold 
openly and competitively, according to recognized 
rules. The same needs were met in other areas by 
similar exchanges—at Kansas City and Chicago, 
for instance, For 75 years and more these ex- 
changes have furnished a certain market for the 
products of our farmlands. They have been free 
markets, where price not only was governed by 
supply and demand, but also was the prime factor 
in adjusting supply and demand. The nation’s 
agriculture and its general economy have flourish- 
ed under this system to a point unequalled else- 
where 

What would have happened in this period if the 
government had attempted to dictate prices and 
to furnish the “market” for the developing agri- 
culture? 

Considering what has occurred in the past 20 
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years of government domination of markets, the 
answer seems to be obvious. The result long ago 
would have been catastrophic. And, if this answer 
is right, it is important to realize that the present 
situation, already costly and damaging, will be 
catastrophic if it is continued to the point of de- 
stroying our free markets and the machinery by 
which they operate. 
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THE HOOVER TALLY 
ESPITE widespread public apathy, the 84th 
D Congress completed 32 separate legislative 
actions implementing, in whole or in part, 39 rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission 

At the same time, however, Congress enacted 
a number of laws which are in direct conflict with 
commission recommendations, 

Hoover Commission partisans emphasize that 
the most important part of the legislative job 
remains to be done. But they also take comfort 
in the fact that 

The commission did not complete its work until 
just before the first session of the 84th Congress 
adjourned 

Congressional leaders of both parties have 
promised to push the commission's recommenda 
tions hard next year 

Results already obtained have returned to the 
Treasury hundreds of times over the $2.7 million 
cost of the commission 

Not until early this year could many organiza- 
tions, spearheaded by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U.S., generate sufficient momentum in their 
educational and action programs designed to de- 
velop and stimulate interest in, understanding of 
and support for the commission's proposals for 
reorganization of federal budgeting and account- 
ing policies and procedures, Six separate laws 
implemented, in whole or in part, 11 recommen- 
dations 

However, the most important of all the fiseal 
reforms recommended by the commission fell by 
the wayside when a House-Senate conference com- 
mittee discarded a Senate-approved plan to limit 
annual appropriations for all federal programs to 
the amounts actually to be spent in the next fiscal 
year. Legislation to carry out this proposal will be 
reintroduced in the 85th Congress by Sen 
Kennedy (D., Mass.) 

Another major legislative accomplishment was 
the decision of Congress to terminate its veto au- 
thority over Defense Department plans to curtail 
its commercial and industrial-type activities that 
are in unfair competition with privately-owned, 
taxpaying enterprises. This clears the way for im- 
plementation of the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendation that at least 1,000 of the Pentagon's 
more than 2,500 business-type activities be closed 

Herbert Hoover's historic address to the Repub- 
lic Party convention, it is to be hoped, may move 
the next Congress to resist the temptation to drag 
its feet which marred the S4th's performance on 
the Hoover efficiency and economy recommenda- 
tions 


John 
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In 1951—persons with incomes of $5,000 and 
under paid $7,597,798,000-—-7'4, billion dollars. 
Incomes of $5,000 and under in 1925 paid not 
quite 14 million dollars; In 1951 they paid 7% 
billion, Their income tax was six thousand times 
greater than in 1925. As a matter of fact, it is 
unfair to compare the $5,000-and-under incomes 
of 1925 with the same incomes today. Today the 
$5,000-a-year man is paid in fifty cent dullars, 
or less. The only just comparison should be be- 
tween the $5,000 incomes of 1925 and the $10,000 
incomes of 1951. These $10,000 incomes had the 


same purchasing power as the $5,000 incomes 


had in 1925.—John T. Flynn, in a publication of 
American Future, Inc. 
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TORONTO-—-The total flour out- 
put of Canadian mills for the crop 
year ended July 31 dropped to 40,- 
158,888 sacks from the previous 
year's total of 40,606,599, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
It gives the latest crop year the low- 
est total flour output since 1949-50 
when production sagged to 39,708,032 
sacks 

In line with the reduction in flour 
output, Canadian exports of flour for 
the 1955-56 crop year, 16,898,583 
sacks, lagged behind 1954-55 for 
which the total was 17,692,945 sacks. 
The decrease amounts to 794,362 
sacks 

For July, final month in the crop 
year, Canadian mills reported an out- 
put of 3,497,943 sacks, as compared 
with 2,795,048 sacks for July, 1955. 
The volume for July, 1956, was 25% 
above the same month last year and 
about 4% above the 10-year July 
average production recorded at 3,364,- 
926 sacks (1946-55). Production in 
June amounted to 3,294,413 sacks, 
compared to 3,205,078 sacks for June, 
1955 

Mills reporting for July averaged 
79.8% of their combined rated ca- 
pacity of 175,283 sacks for a 25-day 
working period, In June they aver- 
aged 724% of rated capacity of 175,- 
067 sacks computed on a 26-day work- 
ing period, The weighted average of 
working capacity for the crop year 
1955-56 was 73.7% compared with 
71.7% for the previous crop year. 

Wheat milled in July amounted to 
7,941,219 bu, ineluding 346,978 bu. 
of Ontario winter wheat. In June, 
mills ground a total of 7,536,198 bu. 
of wheat, including 413,923 bu. of 
Ontario winter wheat. Total wheat 
milled for the crop year was 91,794,- 
533 bu. ineluding 5,390,023 bu. of 
Ontario winter wheat, compared with 
92,406,768 bu, of wheat ground dur- 
ing the previous crop year in which 
was ineluded 6,015,804 bu, of Ontario 
winter wheat. 

Ontario winter wheat flour pro- 
duced in July totaled 148,152 sacks 
compared with 163,654 sacks in July, 
1955, and 178,343 sacks in June, 1956. 
Total volume of this type of flour for 
the crop year was 2,331,959 sacks, 
compared with 2,599,083 sacks in the 
previous crop year. 

Millfeed production for July was 
60,926 tons compared with 59,303 tons 
for June and 49,760 tons during July, 
1955. The breakdown of the current 
total is bran 24,262 tons, shorts 25,118 
tons and middlings 11,546 tons. Total 
millfeed production for the crop year 
1955-56 was 703,415 tons, slightly 
above production of 696,450 tons for 
the previous crop year. 

Export Decline 

Exports of Canadian flour for the 
month of July, 1956, amounted to 
1,580,750 sacks, compared with 1,320,- 
554 sacks in June, 

Export shipments to Common- 
wealth countries for July amounted 
to 854,539 sacks. The total for the 
crop year was 9,044,847 sacks. Ship- 
ments to foreign countries for July 
were 726,157 sacks, and for the crop 
year 7,853,736 sacks. 

Commonwealth countries taking re- 
duced shipments during the year 
were the U.K, 5,135,332 sacks, com- 
pared with 5,504,702 sacks in the 
previous year; the Bahamas, 104,900 
sacks compared to 115,126 sacks; Lee- 
ward and Windward Islands, 473,103 
sacks against 485,478 sacks; Gibral- 
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Canadian Flour Output and 
Exports Down for 1955-56 


tar 41,386 sacks compared with 
46,974 sacks; Nigeria, 127,610 sacks 
compared with 136,358 sacks, and 
Hong Kong, 278,435 sacks compared 
with 381,664 sacks. 

Commonwealth countries taking 
increased quantities were British Gui- 
ana, 82,434 sacks compared with 44.- 
108 sacks; Barbados, 165,219 sacks 
against 155,680 sacks; Jamaica 664.,- 
721 sacks against 634,992 sacks: 
Trinidad and Tobago 961,169 sacks 
compared with 893,896 sacks; Gambia 
16,167 sacks against 8,680; Gold 
Coast 296,754 sacks compared with 
204,654 sacks; Sierra Leone 138,524 
sacks against 86,692 sacks and Brit- 
ish Malaya 209,804 sacks against 171, 
878 sacks. 

Foreign countries taking reduced 
quantities during the crop year were 
Colombia 91,403 sacks compared with 
322,048 sacks during the previous 


year; Cuba 238,077 sacks compared 
with 398,532 sacks; El Salvador 131,- 
720 sacks compared with 153,156 
sacks; Guatemala 127,136 sacks 
against 198,694 sacks; Panama 113,- 
351 sacks compared with 125,752 
sacks; Peru 23,644 sacks against 43,- 
404; Venezuela 1,505,005 sacks against 
1,872,406 sacks; the Netherlands 
West Indies 95,426 sacks against 112,- 
260 sacks; Germany 86,291 sacks 
against 271,800 sacks; Morocco 13,- 
667 sacks compared with 17,776 sacks 
and Japan 316,367 sacks against 
388,364 sacks 

Foreign countries taking increased 
quantities were the United States of 
America 441,323 sacks compared with 
338,522 sacks; Costa Rica 241,353 
sacks against 225,608 sacks; Domin- 
ican Republic 200,752 sacks against 


138,168 sacks; Haiti 205,634 sacks 
compared with 124,584 sacks; Hon- 
duras 33,377 sacks against 1,304 
sacks; Belgium 174,351 sacks com- 


pared to nothing a year ago; Greece 
25,022 sacks compared with 1,719 
sacks; Portugal 16,717 sacks against 
8,318 sacks; Belgian Congo 321,718 
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sacks compared with 302,568 sacks: 
Portuguese Asia 108,171 sacks against 
15,292 sacks; Korea 22,046 sacks 
against nothing, and Thailand 139,753 
sacks compared with 128,990 sacks 


New Equipment Will 


Speed Grain Handling 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Portland 
(Ore.) Commission of Public Docks 
recently assured action on a new 
suction unloader for discharging bulk 
grain from barges at terminal No. 4 
when they awarded a contract for 
building foundations. 

This contract will begin first op- 
erations on the $200,000 project 
which includes a new sucker capable 
of lifting 8,000 bu. an hour, plus 
removal of the present 4,000 bushel 
sucker to another nearby location 

The completed installation will 
have a 12,000 bu. an hour capacity 
or three times the present ability 
to move grain. This step will better 
utilize barge transportation in mov- 
ing grain through Portland to the 
world’s markets 














Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Suez Crisis 


Although delays in shipments 
through the Suez Canal are certain 
to be far longer because of the walk- 
out of foreign pilots, there are still 
no indications of mass diversions 
round the Cape. 

No government and no shipping 
authority has issued advice, let alone 
a directive, to ships to avoid the 
Suez. Australia is sending more ships 
via the Cape, but this means but 
little time and monetary loss and it 
will ease the congestion due to any 
backup of ships at the entrance to 
the canal from the south. Even if 
there are delays in getting through 
the canal, this, shipowners say, is 
preferable to the still longer period 
required to go round the Cape. 

The likelihood of war is still re- 
ceding, observers say, and what 
could hit Egypt harder than any 
thing would be economic sanctions. 
The decision to divert every ship 
round the Cape, as had to be done 
during part of World War II, would 
be a blow to the Egyptian economy 
What is worse, it would be a blow to 
the Nasser pride and prestige. The 
cost of ignoring the Canal route in 
favor of the Cape would be far less 
than the cost of World War III. And 
the Cape wouldn't mean the sacri- 
fice of lives. 

As far as the grain and flour trades 
are concerned, the situation is having 
little effect. Australian supplies are 
still reaching the European market 
and will continue to do so. Iraqi 
grain may be delayed; so may some 
of the high protein feeds. 


Venezuelan Mill 


Another mill is to be built in Vene- 
zuela and this will bring the total 
of new plants to three. The forma- 
tion of a new company, Molinos Na- 
cionales Compania Anonima, to be 
known as MONACA, has been an- 
nounced in Caracas. It will have a 
capital of about $3 million. 

Included among the principal 
shareholders and directors will be 
representatives of the Swedish finan- 
cial group, headed by Axel Werner. 
Additionally, a local lawyer has sub- 
scribed for 6,750 shares out of a total 


of 9,250 offered reportedly on behalf 
of North American interests. The 
identity of these interests has not 
been disclosed. 

No indication has been given of 
the size of the mill or when con- 
struction will begin. The trade con- 
siders, however, from information 
that has leaked out, the mill will be 
larger than the two now under con- 
struction. 


Jute Trade Freeda 

The jute business in the Argentine 
has been returned to private enter- 
prise. Previously, the trade was a 
monopoly in the hands of the Trade 
Promotion Institute but, in future, 
business will be handled by private 
firms, producers’ societies and the 
cooperatives. 


French Imports 


France is to buy the greater part 
of Morocco’s 1956 grain surplus, ac- 
cording to Si Ahmed ben Mansour 
Nejjai, minister of agriculture and 
forests. Asked whether Middle East- 
ern countries would want some of 
Morocco’s grain, the minister replied 
that his country had no outlets in 
this area and that Iraq was a seri- 
ous competitor. Besides, he declared, 
the French were offering much bet- 
ter prices than anyone else. 


European Crops 

Western Europe is experiencing a 
serious delay in harvesting bread and 
other grains. The quality of the grain 
is deteriorating and sprouting is re- 
ported to a greater degree than nor- 
mal. There has been delay in ripen- 
ing, due to low temperatures. Mois- 
ture content is high—up to 20% in 
the U.K.—and much grain is still 
standing in the fields becoming black, 
damp and weathered. 

From Western Germany comes a 
report that much of the harvest will 
be fit for feeding purposes only and 
this means that imports will have 
to be increased. The Italian officials 
have been expecting an outturn of 
8.8 million metric tons while private 
forecasters say that the country will 
be lucky to reap 7 million tons, with 


quality much inferior to that of pre- 
vious years 

Other reports are more optimistic, 
pointing out that the government 
estimate is always on the low side. 
Whether the crop be high or low, the 
situation has not yet been reflected 
in the import picture. The demand 
on the world market shows no sign 
of any major rise. 


News in Brief... 


The government of Uruguay has 
abolished the bread subsidy, thus 
saving about $765,000 a year. In an 
effort to keep prices stable, the 
authorities have set the price of the 


larger loaf of bread at 7¢. Bakers 
can sell smaller loaves at the best 
price they can get 


e®e¢ 
Sir Percy Spender, the Australian 
ambassador in Washington, has pro- 
tested the U.S. action in selling sur- 
plus wheat to India under the terms 
of Public Law 480. He says that the 


agreement may damage Australia’s 
traditional interest in the Indian 
market 
e®ees 
The U.S. government is to give 
India equipment for the storage of 


food grains. Tenders have been asked 
on behalf of the India Supply Mis- 
sion, through the International Co- 
operation Administration, for two 
portable grain auger elevators; two 
belt conveyors, 18 seed and grain 
cleaners and 40 moisture testers 
e®es 

Japan has increased her grain 

business with Australia. In the year 


ended June 30, 1956, the buying of 
Australian cereals increased 5% 
times, according to S. R. Carver, 


government statistician. The wheat 


involved was 301,638 tons. 


e®ee 
J. Arthur Rank, chairman of 
Ranks, Ltd., the British flour mill- 


ing organization, has complained, in 
his role as head of Britain’s major 
film organization, of the impact of 
television on cinema attendance and 
the killing effect of entertainment 
tax. He has had to close 79 theatres 
and more shutdowns will follow, he 
predicts 
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Roger N. Hickman 


Roger Hickman Heads 
Winnipeg Exchange 

WINNIPEG Vice president and 
general manager of Norris Grain Co., 
Ltd., toger N. Hickman 
will be new chairman of the board of 
the Winnipeg Exchange. His 
election is expected Sept. 19. He is 
ilso president and 
Three Rivers Grain & Elevator, Ltd., 
a director of both Norris Securities, 
Lid., and the Lake Shippers Clear- 
ance Assn. He has served as a mem- 
ber of the board of governors of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Mr. Hickman acted as a broker on 
the floor of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change for Hickman Grain Co., Ltd., 
from 1930 until accepting the position 
of eastern sales manager of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board in 1944. He went 
to Norris Grain Co. in his present 
capacity on Aug. 1, 1949, and has 
been a member of the exchange for 
several years 
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U.K. Millers Plan New 


Flour Grades, Prices 


LONDON Preliminary reports 


from flour millers in the U.K. indi 
cate that they are likely to introduce 
four main types of flour when the 
government w.thdraws the _ bread 
subs dy Sept 29 (Details of the 


government orders issued in connec 
tion with changes in the British in 
dustry appeared on page 20 of The 
Northwestern Miller dated Aug. 21.) 


BAKERS’ FLOUR. This is to be 
the basic grade and it will be made 
from a blended grist and milled at 
an extraction rate of around 72%. 
BAKERS’ PATENT. This will be 
a patent low extraction flour made 
from the same grist as the basic 
grade. This flour will sell at a pre- 
mium over the basic grade. The 
amount of the spread has not been 
determined but it is likely to be 
about the same as that currently 
operating between national (sub- 
sidized) flour and patent flour. 

WINTERS FLOUR. The intention 
is to have a softer type of bread 


flour made from a softer wheat 
grist; the extraction rate will be 
about the same as that of the basic 
grade. 
HIGH EXTRACTION FLOUR, 
This will be a straight run, unen- 
riched flour made from the same 
blended grist as the basic grade; 
no extraction rate has been set, 
but the plan is to make it high 
enough to insure that the pre- 
scribed nutritional level is achieved 
solely from the milling process. 
The cost will be the same as the 
basic grade. 
Wheatmeal, 
specialty 
flour will 
changeover 


wholemeal and other 
types of high extraction 
not be affected in the 


The understanding in trade circles 
is that the various milling associa- 
‘ions will recommend that the price 
of Bakers’ Flour will show no in 
crease over the existing national 
flour price, It is thought, however, 
that the millers would be justified in 


(Continued on page s) 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 
high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


tions picked up. Mills were able to 
wrind at full time with outlook for 
this week set at 4% days. Flour 
prices were unchanged from a week 
ago. Quotations Sept. 14: Hard winter 


family short patent, basis Kansas 
City, $6.20@6.30; bakers’ short pa- 


tent, in papers, $5.45@5.50; standard 
$5.35 @5.40. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was very quiet with prices practical- 
ly the same as the week before. 
Shipping directions were draggy. 

Texas: There was very little activi- 
ty in bakery or family flour last 
week, and the bookings of govern- 
ment relief flour, together with the 
sale of a small amount of export 
flour, accounted for most of the flour 
business, which probably amounted to 
20% to 25% of capacity. Running 
time continues on an average of four 
days a week, The price of family 
flour was unchanged, bakery 5¢ high- 
er and first clears 10¢ up. Quotations 
Sept. 14, 100's, cottons: Extra high 
patent family $6.60@6.80; standard 
bakers, unenriched $5.90@6; first 
clears, unenriched $5.25@5.35, de- 
livered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour mills in the central 
states, at least some of them, were 
scrambling to produce flour fast 
enough to fill shipping directions last 
week. Many buyers, they said, waited 
quite late to book new crop flour and 
then submerged mills with orders for 
new crop flour for shipment right 
after Sept. 1. It is thought it will 
require about 10 more days to work 
the order backlog down to what 
might be considered normal for this 
time of year, 

Actual sales of flour, however, were 
extremely slow, The trade, it is said, 
is booked up solidly for several weeks 
ahead, and only hand-to-meouth buy- 
ing for fill in purposes is expected for 
some time. Total sales were estimated 
at around 50% of five-day milling 
capacity, with most of the bookings 
consisting of hard or spring wheat 
types. Soft wheat sales were excep- 
tionally slow, 

Quotations Sept. 14: Spring top pa- 
tent $6.13@6.30, standard patent 
$6.03 @6,20, first clear $5.60@5.90; 
hard winter short $5.82@5.95, 95% 
patent $5.72@5.85, clear $5.40@5.52, 
family flour $7.35; soft winter high 
ratio $7.44, soft winter short patent 
$7.03 @7.20, standard $6.60@6.74, first 
clear $5.17, cookie and cracker flour, 
papers $5.65. 

St. Louis: Quiet prevailed in the 
flour business last week. Sales ran 
about 20% of capacity, and mostly 
from regular p.d.s, accounts, Book- 
ings will probably increase with any 
setback in price. But a large part of 
the trade is still booked well ahead, 
some to the end of the year. Ship- 
ping directions are fair; Clears and 
low grades slow; Package goods de- 
mand just fair. 

Quotations Sept. 14; Family flour— 
top patent $6.40, top hard $7, ordi- 
nary $6.05. In 100-lb. paper sacks: 
Bakery flour—cake $7.25, pastry 





$5.30, soft straights $5.75, clears 
$5.45; hard winter short patent $5.95, 
standard patent $5.80, clears $5.15; 
spring wheat short patent $6.40, 
standard $6.25, clears $6.10 


East 


Buffalo: Flour sales were slow and 


interest nil which resulted in little 
activity on the flour market last 
week. Sales activity was strictly 


nominal, No one seemed too interest- 
ed and the price structure of flour 
did not change much, 

Spring wheat declined 12¢. All the 
clears and soft wheat flours were un- 
changed. Kansas wheat flour was 
down 2¢. 

Export sales were better and things 
looked brighter for this week 

Business was good with the in- 
creased deliveries to bakeries. As an 
ticipated, the opening of schools 
boosted the baked goods volume. It 
should continue to improve. 

Flour output here was above last 
week. Output figures for a year ago 
are still inapplicable for comparison 
because the strike against flour mills 
was still on. 

Last week one mill worked 4% 
days, one five days, two six days and 
two seven days. 

Quotations Sept. 14: Spring family 
$7.35, top patent $6.94, high gluten 
$7.09, short $6.59@6.74, standard 
$6.54@6.64, straight $6.49, first clear 
$6.11@6.34; hard winter short $6.58@ 
6.67, standard $6.47@6.48, first clear 
$6.17; soft winter short patent $8.12, 
standard $7.21@7,34, straight $6.10@ 
6.14, first clear $5.40@5.49., 

New York: The local market con- 
tinued a policy of hand-to-mouth 
buying throughout the week with 
business limited to scattered small 
lot fill-in purchases. 

Trade reports indicate most jobbers 
and bakers are in a fair to good sup- 
ply position and satisfied to draw on 
balances where necessary in anticipa- 
tion of a possible better future buyers 
market. 

Mills are reported to have sub- 
stantial balances on most bakery 
flours and pushing to step up ship- 
ping directions. 

Spring wheat flour prices varied 
only a few cents during the week and 
hard winter wheat prices moved in an 
extremely narrow margin. Rye flour 
advanced sharply at the close of the 
week. 

A moderate amount of Latin Amer- 
ican business featured an otherwise 
dull export market. 

Quotations Sept. 14: Spring short 
patent $6.62@6,.72, standard patent 
$6.52@6.62, high gluten $6.97@7.07, 
clears $6.15@6.45; hard winter short 
patent $6.45@6.55, straights $6.25@ 
6.35; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.25@ 
6.60; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.65@6, high ratio $6.75@7.85; fam 
ily $7.35. 

Boston: Flour quotations moved in 
a rather broad range last week re- 
flecting primary market fluctuations 
rather than a local picture of supply 
and demand. At the close, spring 
wheat flour ranged 2@3¢ net lower 
with first clears holding unchanged, 


Hard winters finished 2@5¢ higher for 
the week. All grades of soft wheat 
flour were unchanged with practically 
no price variation in the entire week. 

Trading action locally was ex- 
tremely limited. Neither buyers nor 
sellers were aggressive in their re- 
spective positions. Most flour users 
apparently had sufficient inventories 
to maintain an aloof attitude as far 
as market trading action was con- 
cerned, Only a few sales were re- 
ported and these were generally in 
the nature of fill-in transactions de- 
signed to take care of immediate 
needs. 

Quotations Sept. 14: Spring short 
patent $6.64@6.74, standard $6.54@ 
6.64, high gluten $6.99@7.09, first 
clears $6.17@6.47; hard winter short 
patent $6.46@6.56, straight $6.26@ 
6.36; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.27@ 
6.62; eastern soft wheat straight 
$5.67@6.02, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.77 @7.87; family $7.37 


Philadelphia: The local flour mar- 
ket showed a tendency to creep up- 
ward last week under the impetus of 
a slightly firmer undertone. The lat- 
ter seemed to develop in the wake of 
the period steadiness which mani- 
fested itself in grains whenever pes- 
simistic interpretations were placed 
upon latest moves in the Suez Canal 


situation. However, the fact that 
dealings were on a reduced scale, 
with most takings of the hand-to- 


mouth variety, kept price changes to 
a minimum and most grades closed 
with 5¢ sack upward revisions over 
the previous week’s final postings. 

Other restraining influences upon 
prospective buyers were a continued 
cost consciousness and the fact that 
nearly all bakers and jobbers have no 
concern over the supply outlook since 
their latest purchases a short time 
back are believed adequate to tide 
them over for some time. There were 
reports that mills are pressing for di- 
rections, but the same source had it 
that the response was light. A rather 
widely held belief now is that any 
real acceleration in activity is con- 
tingent upon a substantial price in- 
centive, 

Quotations, 100-lb. cotton sack 
basis, Sept. 14: Spring high gluten $7 
@7.10, short patent $6.60@6.70, 
standard $6.55@6.65, first clear $6.35 
@6.45; hard winter short patent $6.30 
@6.40, standard $6.20@6.30; soft 
winter, nearby $5.35@5.45. 

Pittsburgh: The local flour market 
experienced little sales activity last 
week as majority of large and small 
bakeries have commitments and both 
bakers and flour jobbers are drawing 
on these as directions are stated to 
be “extremely good,” with many local 
offices and others reporting “good.” 
Local flour offices report that 
conversions are not in the picture as 
last year and that although some 
have been made, talk on these lines 
is not heard. 

Family flour directions are partic- 
ularly good with “special deal pack- 
ages,” offered by some mills stimulat- 
ing this increase. Sales of family pa- 
tents are normal considering the 
large buying of some weeks ago and 


also 


commitments on hand. Some flour 
salesmen state bakers are showing 
more interest now in political hap- 
penings at home and abroad than in 
wheat or flour quotations. 

Quotations Sept. 14: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.08@6.29, medium 
patent $6.18@6.34, short patent $6.28 
@6.44; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.41@6.57, medium patent $6.46@ 
6.62, short patent $6.51@6.67, clears 
$606.53, high gluten $6.86@7.02, ad- 
vertised family patents $7.35@7.55, 
unadvertised family patents $6.75@ 
7.07; pastry and cake flours $5.45@ 
7.72 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market continued 
to mark time last week, with good 
deliveries on outstanding domestic 
orders and with little or no activity 
in the export market. Quotations 
Sept. 14: Family patent $7.90, blue- 
stem $6.78, bakery $6.75, pastry $6.03. 

Portland: Flour prices were ad- 
vancing steadily last week and buy- 
ing was on a much better scale, espe- 
cially in the domestic field. Buyers 
are afraid the wheat market will get 
away from them. Reports of frost 
conditions in Montana also concerned 
buyers. There was a little export busi- 
ness going on, with mills purchasing 
around 350,000 bu. wheat for their 
export flour bookings. Mill operations 
were more steady as a result of the 
increased bookings in the domestic 
field. Flour quotations Sept. 14: High 
gluten $6.90, all Montana $6.80, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7, bluestem bak- 


ers’ $6.81, cake $7.27, pastry $6.27, 
pie $5.97, 100% whole wheat $6.16, 


graham $5.81, cracked wheat $5.81. 


Canada 


Toronto: Although mills were fairly 
busy last week, there was a lack of 
interest on the part of export buyers. 
Little flour has been sold for ship- 
ment to the U.K. as there is some 
question regarding the type of flour 
which will command the demand 
after the U.K. government subsidy is 
taken off the national loaf at the end 
of September, and importers are feel- 
ing their way carefully. 

In the domestic market, business 
continued at a normal rate. Quota- 
tions Sept. 14: Top patent springs for 
use in Canada $5.80@6.10 in 100’s cot- 
tons, less cash discounts, mixed cars, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used; bakers’ $4.70@5 in 100’s papers, 
less cash discounts, mixed cars, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used. 

Interest in winter wheat flour for 
the domestic market has been quite 
good, and mills grinding this type of 
flour are now busy working on such 
orders. The price of winter wheat has 
been such that export business in 
winter wheat flour has not mate- 
rialized. Quotations Sept. 14: $4.40, 
f.o.b. Montreal for export in 100’s 
export cottons. 

Wet weather has played havoc with 
the harvesting of winter wheat, and 
a lot of the wheat has been ruined 
for milling purposes on account of 
sprouts and beating. Little good mill- 
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r t heat is being offered, and 
necessary to pay as high 

$1 bu. f.0.b. shipping point to 

et There is every indication 
that higher prices are expected as the 
n ivances. Therefore, farmers 
that have od wheat are holding it. 


Winnipeg: Canadian flour exports 
ed up the week ended Sept. 13 

to total 314,700 sacks, as compared 
previous week’s 175,100-sack 

total IW \ countries took 153,000 


h th 
ti rit 


icks and Class 2 buyers 161,700. 
Running time at mills in the three 
prairie provinces was off slightly as 
export business continued on the 
dra y side with no suggestion of any 
major improvement. Domestic trade 
VAS Si nally good. Prices were un- 
changed. Quotations Sept. 14: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Ft. William and the British Colum- 
Dia boundar cotton 100's $5.70@6; 


econd patents, cottons $5.45@5.75; 
econd patents to bakers, paper 100’s 


$5@5.15. All prices cash carlots 
Millfeed 
Minneapolis: Bran and standard 
midds. turned softer in the week end- 
ed Sept. 17 while the heavy feeds 
vent in the other direction. The 
ikne developed late in the week 
flour mill running time stayed at 
fast pace. Some bran was reported 
pressin n the market. As the de- 


mand failed to absorb these supplies 
prices went down $1.50@2. A demand 
from the Southeast for heavy feeds 
ide itself felt, at least temporarily 
ihead of supplies far enough to 
end the prices on flour midds. and 
red dog up about $2. Mixer business 
was reported to be fair, but the retail 
rade was not buying. Good pastures 
d an abundance of home-grown 
n contributed to making lack of 


Quotatior Sept. 17, in 100-ib. 
I ton gran © $36.50@37, 
tandard midds. $37@38.50, flour 
dd DK red dog $55 @57 
Kansas City: Fair demand prevails 
for millfeeds, although prices are off 
vhat from the peak levels of the 
past week, bran showing the most 


veakne Demand is not urgent but 
there ifficient continued interest 
to keep prices in this area well above 
1 shipping basis, with good mill door 
demand providing the framework for 
this relative strength. Quotations 
Sept. 17, carlots, Kansas City: Bran 
$36 @ 36.50, shorts $43@43.75, sacked; 
niddli: $34.50@35, bulk 

Salina: Demand was fair for bran 
and 1d for shorts last week. Bran 
ip $1 ton and shorts $1.50 ton 
higher. Supplies of bran were ade- 
quate but shorts were scarce. Quota- 
tior Sept. 14, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $36.50@37, gray shorts $43@ 
$3.50 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 

xd last week, with shorts in strong- 


er demand than bran. Offerings were 
insufficient Prices on bran were 


ibout unchanged for the week, while 
horts advanced $2@2.25 ton. Quota- 
tions Sept. 14, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $36.75 @37, shorts $43.75@44 


Ft. Worth: There was only a fair 


demand for the moderate offerings of 
I last week but shorts were in 
tight supp with a good demand. 
Quotatior Sept. 14, burlap Bran 
$440 45 ray horts $51.50@52.50, 
delivered Texas common points; $1 
lowe! bran and $2 higher on 
horts, compared with one week pre- 


Oklahoma City: Sales continued 
low in ilifeeds last week and 

1 25¢ lower on bran and 
her on shorts. Quotations 
iight cars: Bran $38.75@ 
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39.75, millrun $42.25@43.25, shorts 
$45.75 @46.75. Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand, un- 
der the strong influence of mounting 
drouth conditions in the Great Plains 
area, was extremely active and ex- 
ceeded supplies last week. Most from 
mills of this area went out in trucks, 
to all classes of trade. Quotations 
Sept. 14, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$36@36.75, shorts $43.25@43.75. 


Chicago: Bran and standard midds. 
remained relatively weak during the 
week ending Sept. 17 in the central 
states, but flour midds. and red dog 
drew greater buyer interest. Some of 
the heavier millfeeds were scarce. 
Quotations Sept. 17: Bran $41.50@ 
42, standard midds. $42@42.50, flour 
midds. $55, red dog $60@61.50 


St. Louis: Demand for millfeeds 
was rather poor last week with the 
price trend steady. Supplies were 
ample. Quotations Sept. 14: Bran 
$40.25@40.75, shorts $47.75@48.25, 
St. Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: Mills continued producing 
at full capacity last week. Mixing de- 
mand and business were unchanged. 
Last week was very quiet. There has 
been no incentive to stock up an in- 
ventory for spot shipment for defer- 
red consumption, nor any pick-up in 
business. Bran declined with bulk 
primarily the pressure factor. Midds 
held with little pressure, this being 
the aftermath of the late corn har- 
vest. Heavier feeds were unchanged 
to $1 down. Bran was down $3 a ton. 
Light pressure midds. were off 50¢. 
Quotations Sept. 14: Bran $41@42, 
standard midds. $45@45.50, red dog 
$62 @62.50, flour midds. $60.50@61 


Boston: Millfeeds were slightly 
easier in the local market last week 
reflecting an adequate supply situa- 
tion in the face of a spotty and gen- 
erally light demand. Domestic feed 
offerings were regarded as fairly 
plentiful but most potential buyers 
apparently preferred to hold the posi- 
tion of staying on the sidelines. Bran 
closed about $1 lower while middlings 
eased $3. Quotations Sept. 14: Bran 
$50, middlings $53 

Philadelphia: The |ocal millfeed 
market had a tinge of firmness last 
week in what was reported to be a 
reflection of a broader inquiry. How- 
ever, dealers safd actual ordering re- 
mained in low gear. The Sept. 14 quo- 
tations showed bran at $50, up $1 
from the previous week, standard 
midds. unchanged at $52, and red dog 
adding $1 to $70 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were fair 
last week. Supplies continued to cover 
all needs and immediate shipments 
were made from nearby points. With 
the exception of bran millfeed, prices 
showed an increase, Quotations Sept. 
14, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$48.05@49.14, standard midds. $49.55 


@53.14, flour midds. $61.55@63.14, . 


red dog $68.55@70.14 

Seattle: The millfeed market con- 
tinued very quiet last week, with sell- 
ing pressure all the way down the 
line by both traders and producers, 
and with buyers only picking up sup- 
plies as needed. California demand 
continued to be almost completely 
lacking, and rumors of interest by 
Japan in a substantial quantity of 
millfeed failed to give any life to the 
market. On Sept. 14 the market was 
quiet at $40 ton, delivered common 
transit points, with very little buying 

Portland: Quotations Sept. 14: Mill- 
run $39, midds. $44 

Ogden: Millfeed was stronger last 
week with prices rising $1, and de- 
mand increasing. Plants are working 
to capacity 24 hours a day, seven 
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days per week, and are booked 
through September. Quotations (up 


$1): Red bran and millrun $41, midds. 
$16, to Denver—red bran and millrun 
S48, m dds. $53; to California—red 
bran and millrun $48.50, midds. 
$53.50 f.0.b. San Francisco and Los 


Angeles 

Toron‘o: Abundant rains have 
meant excellent pasturage, and there 
has been some reduction in demand 
for mllfeeds. Quotations Sept. 14: 
ran $50@51, shorts $59@60, midds. 
$590760, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Toron- 
to-Montreal, 

Winnipeg: Business in millfeeds 
the three prairie provinces 
continued at a steady pace last week 
with prices unchanged other than for 
a slight inerease in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan bran, Quotations Sept. 
14: Bran, f.0.b. mills $42@46 in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan, Alberta $4 
shorts $45.50@48.50 in the 
three prairie provinces; midds. $47@ 
50 in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
Alberta $1.50 less, All prices cash 
Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 


icTOSS 


more; 


carlots 


Rye 


Minneapolis: A protected 10¢ price 
increase on rye flour last week re- 
portedly generated little new business 
as rye users continued to hold back, 
despite dwindling stocks. One mill 
sales department estimated that the 
trade averages coverage through 
October, so needs are not immediate, 
Hlowever, with the stronger rye mar- 
ket, it was felt that some business 
would develop if another price boost 


went into effect, Prospects of this 
event occurring seemed fairly good 
Sept. 17. Business last week was very 


low 

Quotations Sept. 14: White rye 
$5.17@5.22, medium $4.97@5,.02, dark 
$4.42@447, 

Chicago: Rye advanced around 10¢ 
ack during the week ending Sept. 14 
in the central states, but sales failed 
to develop on any important scale. 
fuying was on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
reflecting a generally sold up condi- 
tion of the trade. Clears are scarce. 
Quotations Sept. 14: White patent 
rye $5.50@5.54, medium $5,30@5.,34, 
dark $4,75@4.79, 

Portland: Quétations Sept. 14: 
White patent rye $7.60, pure dark 
rye $6.60, Le. 

Philadelphia; Dealings on the local 
rye market last week were so quiet 
that any further contraction would 
bring a near standstill, Most bakers 
found no reason for seeking replenish- 
ments at current levels and seemed 
to have made up their minds to go 
cautiously until they find the situa- 
tion more to their liking. The Sept. 
14 quotation on rye white of $5.80G 
5.95 was unchanged from that of the 
previous week, 

Pittsburgh: Rye patents had very 
little sale the last week. Directions 
continued good, Advancing prices 
brought no favorable reaction as the 
thought still prevails that prices will 
fall to a buying point later. Quota- 
tions Sept. 14, fob. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white rye No, 1 $5.70@ 
5.85, medium $5.54@5.75, dark $4.99 
75.35, blended $6.25@6.35; rye meal 
$5 5.34, 

St. Louis: Rye flour sales were 
good last week with shipping direc- 
tions also termed good, Prices were 
up 5¢. Quotations Sept. 14: Pure 
white $5.74, medium $5.54, dark $4.99, 
rye theal $5.24. 

Buffalo: Rye prices advanced 10¢ 
last week, There was little interest in 
the market and sales were slow. Quo- 
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tations Sept. 14: White rye %6.09@ 
6.19, medium rye $5.89@5.99, dark 
rye $5.34@5.44. 
Oatmeal 
Toronto-Montreal: Some improve 


ment in oatmeal demand is expected 
from now on. Quotations Sept. 14 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.85, f.o.b 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal was just starting to show 
signs of a seasonal improvement last 
week but business was still rather on 
the quiet side. Quotations Sept. 14 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@ 
5.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@ 
6.90 in the three prairie 
All prices cash carlots 


province 





GRAIN EXCHANGE 
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Jesness called him a “real dirt farm- 
er, not born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth, and not raised in the lap 
of luxury.” Mr. Benson's outstanding 
characteristic, he said, was unfailing 
loyalty to his chief, and unflinching 
faith in his fellow men and in the 
integrity and competence of the 
American farmer. Referring to the 
mountain vistas of Utah, Mr. Ben 
son’s home state, Dr. Jesness said 
“For inspiration he looks to the ‘ever- 
lasting hills’.” 

The Exchange dates to 1881, when 
it was organized as the Chamber of 
Commerce of Minneapolis. What was 
considered to be a more appropriate 
name was adopted in 1946, partly 
to avoid the confusions caused by the 
existence of another local organiza 
tion called the Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce Assn. There had been a 
short-lived predecessor. A board of 
trade was organized before the Civil 
War, when lumbering was the chief 
local industry. Growth of Minneapo 
lis as a grain market and a flour 


milling center demonstrated the 
need of more effective grain mar 
keting machinery. 

Secretary Benson attended a lun, 


cheon given at the Minikahda Club 
by G. W. P. Heffelfinger on behalf 
of the board of directors of the Ex- 
change. 


——"SREAD i6 THE STAFF OF ive 


Canadian Crops 
Damaged by Hail 


WINNIPEG—Rain, hail, snow and 
frost have all taken their toll of 
prairie grain crops, but hail damage 
within Manitoba has been more ex- 
tensive this year than any time in 
the history of agriculture in the pro 
vince, The most recent hail 
(Sept. 12) dumped six inches in a 
small area of the Portage plains area 
west of Winnipeg. This was the most 
recent of a chain of 20 hail storms 
estimated to have Manitoba 
farmers $20 million in damage from 
hail alone. Snow has come to all 
three provinces in minor amounts 

Freezing temperatures have hit all 
three provinces, and reports indicate 
widespread grain damage in Alberta 
to about 40% of a crop that is in 
the most backward stage of develop 


storm 


cost 


ment. Malting barley and flax are 
believed to have suffered quite se 
verely. 

While harvesting is almost com 


plete in southwestern Manitoba H 
E. Wood, director of publications for 
the provincial department of agri 
culture, indicated that 
near-record crop may never be har 
vested unless weather improves 


much of the 





QUAKER 


(Continued fro 


OATS 





manship, retired 
Stuart, however, will 
director and member of 
tive committee 

R. Douglas Stuart, who recently 
completed his tenure as U.S. ambas- 
sador to Canada, has returned to the 
company and was named chairman 
of the board Sept. 12. 

The pet food industry 
continues to grow and 


Sept 12. John 
continue as a 


the execu- 


in the U.S 
the 


sales of 
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company’s lines of pet foods have in- 
creased, according to the report 
Quaker manufactured feeds contrib- 
uted substantially to dollar sales 
and profits. Tonnage has increased 
ignificantly on some of the import- 
int items, the report adds. A new 
feed production unit was completed 
in January at the Chattanooga plant 
and in May the company purchased 
the plant and brands of the Richards 
Grain Co., Tampa, Fla., starting pro- 


duction of feeds there. The report 
also stressed the changes being ef- 
fected in order to meet the demand 
for bulk feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Domestic and Canadian Companies 
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GRAIN INSPECTION LAW STRENGTHENED 


WASHINGTON—To 
U.S. government, the U.S 


protect 


the 
Department of 


integrity of grain standards of the 


Agriculture has recently moved to 


implement the U.S. Grain Standards Act under an amendment to that law intro- 
duced by Sen. Ed Thye (R., Minn.). Sen. Thye, member of a senate agriculture 
committee sitting on a sub-committee in the Gulf Coast hearings on export 
conditions, sees this measure as a necessary tightening of federal inspection 
of export shipments. Under the Thye amendment to USDA Grain Standards 
Act, it now is unlawful to load, handle, or sample grain in a manner designed 
to cause the issuance of a false grade certificate. This new amendment broad- 
ens the legal penalties which have heretofore existed for licensed federal 
inspectors to include samplers and shippers of grain. This amendment to the 


grain inspection service was effective Aug. 1. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Paul Miner, Bay State M ng Co., 
Wino M has mixed feelings 
bout tl le-in-one he cored re- 

ntly at the Winona Country Club 

Ir. Mine lapped his drive out of 
bound sixth h taking a 
t troke penalty. He met the chal- 
f e, how r, and witl ne swing 

lropped the ball into 
t if yards aw taking a 

the hole 

e 

W. R. Heegaard, vice president and 
I é manager nd Mark 
Heffelfinger tant ft the execu- 
tive ( president, Russell-Miller 

l ( Minneapoli pent sev- 

1 t Dallas recent ttend- 
neeting 
* 

Fred E. Haller ha ‘ ned his 
p t t the Standard Elevator 
& Gr Division of the Standard 
vi ( iffalo, to bes man- 
iver f tl ew Indiana office 

Grain C 
& 

Charles C. Chinski, president, Chin- 
ki ‘J lit Corp New York, and 
Mrs. Chinski attended the 40th re- 
union f the Texas First Officers 
Training C p of World War I at 
San Antol recently. M1 nd Mrs 
( nsk isited in Shreveport, 
[ e! home to Ne York 

& 
An the numerous < rratula- 
received l y tre Minne- 
ip G exchange mn it 75th 
il el celebration ist week 

i ri Charles F. Deaver, 

Mi who will be 94 years in 

ber Vit Deaver in &x- 
change nember for mo! than 50 
ul i ce president and direc- 
tor of F 1. Peavey & ¢ erving 


72 years 


tiring last 


with that firm before re- 
year 


C. H. B. Seybert, for 28 years with 
Globe-Pillsbury Mills at Ogden, Utah, 


before retiring in 1946, is now mak- 
ing his home in Los Angeles. For the 
past 10 years Mr. Seybert has been 


Dun & Brad- 
in the Ogden 
* 

J. R. C. MeCrea was honored for 
his 48 years of service, longest of any 
employee of the McCabe Co., Minne- 
apolis, at a company dinner recently 
More than 100 employees and their 
wives attended the function at which 


i representative of 


street, Inc., irea 


service pins were awarded 

e 
Stanley Jones, president of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, was a 


visitor at the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 


change one day last week 





FLOUR PRODUCTION 


(Continued f I page 9) 





The daily average output was up 
during August in each of the milling 
areas and centers except on the 
North Pacific The sharpest 
percentage increase was noted by 
mills in the central and southeastern 


Coast 


states reporting to The Northwest- 
ern Miller. Those mills increased 
daily average production 13.6%-— 


from 95,900 sacks in July 
sacks in August 

Buffalo mills 
increase of 7.6% in their 
age. In August, Buffalo mills pro- 
duced at the rate of 110,200 sacks a 
day, compared with 102,400 sacks in 
July. 

Mills in the 


to 108,900 


reporting posted an 


daily aver- 


Northwest reporting 








Raymond T. Baker 
FMA APPOINTEES—Th« 
as manager in charge of 


Flour Mills of America, Inc 


Harry F. Vaupel 


appointment of Raymond T. Baker, Fort Worth, 
feed and flour production for the Texas plants of 
, and Harry F. Vaupel as chief chemist for the 


Fort Worth division, is announced by George P. McCarthy, vice president. 
Mr. Baker has been associated with the milling business for 29 years, having 


been active in bakery flour sales, 


and 


having served as traffic 


manager, 


purchasing agent and, during the past 12 years prior to coming with FMA, 
as production manager for Universal Mills. Mr. Vaupel, who is a graduate of 


Kansas State College, has been 
flour industry for 39 


was chief 


years 
chemist for Universal 
and 


Texas, Bewley 


business. 


prominent as a 
For 15 years 
Miils. 


year through acquisition of H. Dittlinger Roller Mills Co., New 


chemist in the feed and 
prior to his joining FMA, he 
FMA entered the feed business this 
Braunfels, 


Mills, Fort Worth, which are also in the flour milling 
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MILLERS ON GOLF OUTING — About 40 spring wheat millers were in 
W.nona, Minn., Sept, 11, to attend their annual golf outing. Their host was 
the Bay State Milling Co. Social gatherings of this kind were inaugurated 
many years ago by Frank J. Allen, Sr., formerly Bay State's general man- 
ager, now in retirement, Left to right in the picture, reproduced here through 
courtesy of the Winona Daily News, are Henry E. Kuehn, executive vice presi- 
dent and general manager of King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; G. 8. 
Kennedy, vice president of General Mills, Inc., and president of the Millers 
National Federation, Minneapolis; Mr. Allen; Paul T. Rothwell, president of 
Bay State Milling Co., Boston; and Hill Clark, treasurer of the Millers Na- 


tional Federation, Chicago. 





to The Northwestern Miller increased 
their production 4.9% in August, go 
ing from a daily average of 130,900 
sacks in July to 137,300 sacks in 
August. A breakdown of this total 
shows that Minneapolis mills in- 
creased their output 3.2%, from 
43,100 sacks in July to 44,500 sacks 
in August; and mills in the interior 
Northwest increased production 5.7% 
from 87,800 sacks in July to 92,800 
sacks in August 


Southwest Output Up Less 


In the Southwest, 
to The Northwestern 
smaller percentage increase 
gust average of 250,900 sacks was 
24% greater than the July average 
of 245,000 sacks. Interior southwest- 
ern mills jumped their average from 
188,900 sacks to 194,300 sacks-—an 
increase of 2.9%--while Kansas City 
mills boosted output 0.7% from 
56,200 sacks in July to 56,600 sacks 
in August 


mills reporting 
Miller, had a 
The Au- 





FMA FUTURE 


(Continued fro pasze 1 


first quarter will show profits ap 
proximately three times greater than 
in the corresponding 1955 period.” 
In response to a 
dividend 


question about 
resumption, Mr. Cate ex 


pressed the belief that arrears on 
the two preferred issues would be 
cleared up before May 31, 1957, if 
the present rate of earnings con 
tinue Dividend arrearages May 31 
amounted to $325 a share on each 
class of preferred stock 

Reelected as directors were Hen 
ry H. Cate, John E. Hoffmann, John 
Latshaw and M. F. Mulroy, Kan 
sas City; George C. Kemble, Philip 


and K. K. Smith, Ft 


A. Norris, Jt 


Worth; Joseph L. O’Brien, Philadel 

phia, and C. A. Sammons, Dallas 
Company officers reelected § are 
Henry H. Cate, chairman of the 


board; M. F Mulroy, president; J 
R. Mulroy, executive vice 
and comptroller; W. R. Duerr, vice 
president; George P. McCarthy, vice 
president; T. A. O'Sullivan 
ident: W. R. Duerr, secretary 
Guy M. Beck, treasurer 


president 


vice pres 


and 


ELBOW BEND 


(Continued from pame 11) 





Stephenson, Bay State 
Winona, 75; John 
tional Milling Co., 
William A 


Milling Co., 
Tatam, Interna- 
Minneapolis, 76; 
Lohman, Jr. General 


Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, 76; Mark 
Heffelfinger, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, 77; Louls W. Back, 


LaGrange 
L. Van Lanen, 


Mills, Red Wing, 77; G 
Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, 77; William R. Heegaard, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne 
apolis, 78; Robert R. Brotherton, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, 79; Rich- 
ard Wilson, Eckhart Milling Co.,, 
Chicago, 80; John R. Anderson, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, 80; and 
Bruce F. Cruzen, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, high gross award 


DEATHS 











Carl A. Sixeas, 53, chairman of 
the board of directors, Hudson Pro 
ducts Co., and a director of several 
other Deiian-e, Ohio, and area firms, 
ade recently l'e wa i director of 
Ifilson Mitte. Ine ind also served 
as president and director of the 
Ottawa (Ohio) Grain Co. and direc. 


tor ot the F 
levator Co 


iveite (Oi) Gram & 


Joseph P. Gagne, sales representa 


tive of the Paniplus Co., died Sept 
11 at Minneapolis. He was formerly 
general production superintendent 
for H. H. Claussen's Sons, Ine., Au 


gusta, Ga, Since 1942 he had repre 


ented Paniplus in the north central 


states, making his home at Hayward 
Wis 
Tom L. Smart, 67, co-owner of 


Derby Grain, Inc., Lawrence 
died Sept. 15. Mr. Smart 
Lawrence in 1934 and had 
owner of the grain firm 
then 


Kansas, 
moved to 
been Co- 


here since 


Jesse Egeleston, 74, head miller at 
the Mercer Milling Co., Baldwins 
ville, N.Y., 58 years died Sept. 11, at 
his home in Baldwinaville 
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CHAMPION CANADIAN GOLFER—Herbert W. Blakely, Robin Hood Flour 


Mills, Ltd., was the winner of the McDonald & Robb trophy at the annual 
golf tournament of the Canadian National Millers Assn. held at the Seigniory 
Club, P.Q. Mr. Blakely, left, receives the trophy from H. Norman Davis, 
right, chairman of the association, with Emmons McDonald of the donating 
firm in the middle. The full story and pictures will appear in a subsequent 


issue of The Northwestern Miller. 





BENSON SCORES "GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE" 
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me, even for a cause as important as 
the elimination of surpluses, but 
since it must be done before surplus 
accumulation still further damages 
the eeconomie position of farm fam- 
ilies, a voluntary soil bank is better 
than compulsion, a soil bank pointed 
specifically at the surpluses is better 
than one that ignores them, and a 
soll bank set up for a specified num- 
ber of years is much to be preferred 
ever one that would go on indefi- 
nitely 

The basie difference between our 
approach to farm problems and that 
of our opponents is this: They would 
force adjustments in individual farm 
operations to fit an arbitrary pro- 
gram. We would adjust the program 
to the needs of the individual farm. 

The differences are clear, also, in 
the agricultural planks of the two 
party platforms: They chart two wide- 
ly different courses for American 
agriculture, Frankly, I say to you 
that the agricultural legislation of 
the past 3% years has been largely 
bipartisan, 

Far-seeing men from both sides of 
the political aisle have supported 
sound measures, 

But we are now at a time of 
decision, Will we go back to dis- 
credited, bankrupt programs of the 
past that did not protect farm prices 
and ineomes from serious decline, 
that brought only controls and grief 
and economie hardship to farm fam- 
ilies ? 

Or, will we go forward with con- 
structive programs that will bring to 
farmers the maximum market oppor- 
tunities and the maximum level of 
farm income? 

Will we bring farmers under bu- 
reaucratie control, or go forward with 
an expanding, free, and correspond- 
ingly more prosperous agriculture? 

The farm plank adopted by our 
political opposition at their Chicago 
convention presents no new or for- 
ward-looking issues, It is not so much 
a platform as it is a pile of used 
lumber. 

Two of its most important provi- 
sions have already been whipped— 
mandatory supports at 90% of parity 
and the Brannan Plan, 

First, let me comment on the Bran- 
nan Plan. Such a program would al- 
low the prices of farm products to 


seek their own level in the market, 
with the taxpayer then making up 
the difference to farmers between the 
market price and some predetermined 
guaranteed price. 

When Mr. Brannan offered his plan 
in 1949 he was asked what the pro- 
gram would cost. Analysts in USDA 
made a study at that time to esti- 
mate the cost. It proved to be so 
great it was never made public 

We have now repeated and up- 
dated this study in the light of cur- 
rent conditions. We find that to as- 
sure prices for major agricultural 
commodities at 90% of parity, not 
on everything the farmers might pro- 
duce, but on only the 1951-55 volume 
of production, using the Brannan 
technique, would cost $5.4 billion a 
year. Adopting the Brannan Plan 
would mean farmers would get al- 
most half of their net income from 
the government in exchange for 
which they would be subjected to 
production quotas, policing and penal- 
ties. 

I may say that this estimate was 
made by substantially the same peo- 
ple who made Brannan’s earlier, un- 
disclosed cost estimate. It checks well 
with the actual experience of Great 
Britain, where a Brannan-type pro- 
gram is in operation. It checks with 
an independent study of prospective 
costs in America made by Professor 
George Brandow of the Pennsylvania 
State University, which study won an 
award from the American Farm Eco- 
nomic Association for its outstand- 
ing merit. 

Well-meaning persons 
ported a Brannan-type program in 
the mistaken belief it would return 
free markets for farm products and 
greater freedom for farmers to pro- 
duce. Unfortunately it would have no 
such results. 


have sup- 


Socialized Agriculture 

Compensatory payments, broadly 
applied, would result in a frankly 
socialized agriculture. The added in- 
come poured into agriculture would 
soon stimulate production far beyond 
any responsible estimate of need 
Payments above the market level ob- 
viously could be paid only upon limit- 
ed quantities rather than upon all 
that farmers receiving such payments 
would like to produce. This would 
mean a necessity for annual quotas 


for each commodity covered (prob- 
ably on a quantity rather than an 
acreage basis). National quotas would 
have to be divided by states and coun- 
ties, right down to individual farms. 
Freedom would be gone, and farmers 
would be reduced to a government 
dole. I do not know how farm families 
could more easily or quickly become 
wards of the government. Nor do I 
know how the direct payments could 
be put into effect without provisions 
that would have these results. 

I certainly would not want to be 
responsible for establishing this kind 
of future for agriculture. No secre- 
tary of agriculture ever should be- 
come the director of rationing—the 
rationing of opportunity—in agricul- 
ture 

Second, a direct payment program 
would make agriculture a closed busi- 
ness into which entry would range 
only from difficult to impossible. The 
rights to produce under such a pro- 
gram would have to be closely re- 
stricted to avoid upsetting the an- 
nual quota that could be marketed. 
Thus, new producers would find quo- 
tas hard to obtain. This would be a 
serious matter when extended to all 
major farm products. 


And third, the windfall earnings 
that would result from payments 
above the market price would short- 
ly be capitalized into farm-land 
values. They would become a cost to 
the young farmer who thereafter 
would be buying a farm. Again, I 


would not want to be a party to thus 
burdening our future generations of 
farmers, 

Direct payments could be put into 
effect and their more serious con- 
sequences for farmers would not show 
up until a year or two later. This, 
of course, makes such a program poli- 
tically appealing. But neither this 
administration nor anyone of inte- 
grity could approve for immediate 
political gain what so surely would 
be disastrous in the end. 

The opposition platform aiso pro- 
poses a return to the program under 


which our present problems devel- 
oped, mandatory price support at 
90% of parity. 

Surely the record is now clear: 


Rigid price supports shrink markets 
and result in lower prices to farmers. 
They stimulate foreign competition 
and create income depressing sur- 
pluses, They increase government 
domination of farmers, increase tax- 
es, and reduce opportunity for farm 
people 

The principle of flexibility was en- 
dorsed by the 80th, the 8lst, and the 
83rd Congress. I have checked the 
testimony preceding the Agricultural 
Act of 1948. Let me tell you what I 
found: The record shows that all the 
major farm organizations, including 
the Farmers Union, supported both 
the principles of flexible price sup- 
ports and modernized parity. 

On April 15, 1948, James G. Patton 
of the Farmers Union testified re- 
garding the flexible supports of the 
Aiken Bill before the Senate Agricul- 
ture committee: “A major contribu- 
tion of the measure, of course, is its 
proposal of a new system for the 
support of agricultural prices in 
which the level of support is related 
to the volume of supplies of each 
major farm product. The theoretical 
base of the proposal is admirable. It 
offers, to my mind, one way of 
moving toward three objectives that 
many economists and agriculturists 


have recognized as desirable.” 

I know that former President Tru- 
man favored flexible supports because 
in a message on May 14, 1948, he told 
Congress: “Now we must look ahead 
to a farm price support policy geared 
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to our improved farm economy. Many 
shifts in production will have to be 
made, and flexible price supports will 
help us make them in an orderly 
manner. This will require authority 
to make prompt adjustments in sup- 
port levels in line with current and 
prospective supply and demand con- 
ditions. It will also require flexibility 
in the choice of methods or programs 
that are designed to be most effective 
for individual commodities, that avoid 
waste, and that help bring about 
needed adjustments in production, 
distribution, and consumption.” 

Flexible supports have been en- 
dorsed, during the time he was in 
office, by every secretary of agricul- 
ture for 20 years. 

Have right and wrong changed 
since 1948? Has white become black? 
Are we to understand that the leop- 
ard cannot change his spots, but that 
basic principles can? 

I am glad to go again to the coun- 
try to fight against the discredited 
wartime-incentive rigid price sup- 
ports, which we have already twice 
defeated. 

I am glad to go to the country with 
the truth that a government ware- 
house is not a market. Anyone—re- 
gardless of party or position—-who ad- 
vocates unending accumulation in 
government storage, is nothing short 
of irresponsible, and is blindly callous 
of the welfare of farm families and 
their future. 

A storage program, I say again, is 
not a market. It is merely borrowing 
from the future. 

I am glad to blow away the smoke- 
screen of fallacies that hides the truth 
about sound farm policy. How can 
mandatory price supports for basic 
commodities solve the problems of 
Minnesota agriculture when only 11% 
of your income is from basic commo- 
dities ? 

We must destroy the fallacy that 
wartime farm prices were due to rigid 
price supports. 

We must destroy the fiction that 
rigid price supports are a dependable 
way to protect farm income, even 
though surpluses accumulate. 


———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiIre—— 


Canada Bread Co. 


Earnings Down 13%, 
But Firm Optimistic 


TORONTO—Net 
ada Bread Co., Ltd., for the year 
ended June 30 were $306,345 com- 
pared with $353,320 for the previous 
year, a reduction of 13%. 

D. A. Ross, president, said that in- 
creased costs of most ingredients, 
supplies and labor were responsible 
for narrowed profit margins. It is 
felt, however, that prospects are ex- 
cellent and better earnings are an- 
ticipated if present trends continue 
Progress has been made in merchan- 
dising a wide range of products and 


profits for Can- 


further success is expected during 
the present year, he said. 

Gross fixed assets are $410,070 
higher. Current liabilities include 


$266,862 paid in July on equipment 
contracts not due until 1957 and 
1958. Deferred liabilities, reduced by 
$313,841 consist of $150,000 in unse- 
cured notes and $555,245 in bank 
loans 





SREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LITt—— 

$200,000 FIRE 

TROY, KANSAS —The Twombly 
Grain Co. of Troy suffered a $200,000 
loss when a wood and steel storage 
building which it owns burned here 
recently. Origin of the blaze is be- 
lieved to have been defective wiring. 
The structure contained about 100,- 
000 bu. of wheat and corn 
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EXCHANGE 





rt, and resigned, and Jas. Marshall 

appointed in his place 

rhis committee entered at once 
ipon it luties. Several of our most 


npetent irchitects were engaged 

to furnish plans from which a selec- 
tion was to be made, A sub-commit- 
tee was appointed to visit other cities 
where lildings of a similar nature 
had be nstructed or were about 
to be constructed, in order to obtain 
nf t in regard to the latest 
1 t improved plans of such 

i After procuring all the in- 

t possible the committee ex- 

i the plans submitted, and 


finall dopted those of Hodgson & 
Sor making some slight 
change 4 contract was then made 
th th firm, whereby they were 
furnish plans, specifica- 
drawings and details, but to 
iperintend the entire construction of 
build These plans and esti- 

te to the cost of the building 
ere adopted and approved by the 
ird of directors. The estimated cost 
the building as made by the build- 


committee, aside from the land, 
$165,000, but certain extra im- 
provements not contemplated in the 
original plans, have brought up the 
yst not to exceed $175,000. As soon 
the plans were adopted work was 
commenced upon the excavations, and 
the footing stone was put in so that 
rk could be commenced on the 


building the following spring. On the 
2nd day of April, 1883, a contract 


is made with F. A. Fisher & Co. for 
the erection of the chamber, the 
ime to be completed by the Ist day 
of Ma 1884 

“We are glad to say that Messrs. 
Hod n & Son, the architects, and 
Mess! Fisher & Co., the contractors, 
have performed faithfully and well 
their obligations. The building, gentle- 
nen, shows for itself. It is beautiful 


hitectural appearance; it is 
fireproof; the rooms are 
ynvenient and pleasant, and I be- 


ve I risk nothing in saying that no 
1ild f its size and style has been 
liit for less sum of money in any 
rt of the country. I think your 
lis committee, with one or two 
exceptior ire entitled to the thanks 
f this chamber. Several of the com- 
ttee have spent a large amount of 
time in procuring plans, looking after 
the construction of the building, and 
yt] They have gone so far 
as to spend their time and money in 
iting ther cities, while pursuing 
their investigations, and for this they 
have ide no charge 


We re here to-night, gentlemen, 
for the purpose of formally opening 


this building for the purposes for 
which it was constructed. The busi- 
nes mer vho have taken so great 
1 interest in the building up of this 
chamber have looked forward to this 
ca with great interest. They 
reason to congratulate them- 


that their efforts have been 
ywned with success. Their anticipa- 


tions have been fully realized, and 
they can feel a just pride of not only 
being instrumental in providing a con- 
enient and substantial place for do- 
their business, but that they also 
have added to the beauty of our city. 
Our citiz yught to feel that they 
leep obligations to the pro- 

ter f this work 
“Sti ers point to this building 
vith words of admiration. It is a 


beehive of industry and a centre of 
has raised values in its 
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vicinity and added to the general edge of the platform was made the and Fourth Street. In 1928 the older 
prosperity of our city line for an attractive wreathing and building was razed to make way for 
“The fact stands prominently be- festooning of green, while the gallery what is called the north building, now 
fore the world that Minneapolis to- rail was also thickly bound with the standing on that site. An annex to 
day is the second city in wheat in same. In the middle of the gallery the main building was constructed in 
the United States. This is a marvelous Trailing were the words in flowers, 1916, and three floors have been add- 
statement, especially when I see be- “Agriculture the Source of all ed to the north structure 
fore me to-night persons who a few Wealth,” while at the sides were 


a un : a pone Exchange Officers 
years ago beheld an unbroken prairie Grain is King,” and “Commerce 


where the city now stands. Within Reigns Supreme.” The gallery was : a . 

the four walls of this building busi- filled with ladies, It was estimated ¢. ©. atin . , hoger 
ness will be transacted which will that fully 3,000 people were in the ~ > eeeenan vues Veen vane 
affect the breadstuff of the world. building at 10 o'clock G. W. FP, Metelinger .-... ely 
The northwest is yet in its infancy, The building is of gray stone, 90 x . “hs : Second Vice Presinent 
and will expand, and this chamber of 150 feet, five stories high, and sur- George Wilkens Secretary 


commerce will be a mighty factor. It mounted by two towers. It contains Alvin W. Donahoo AL tel 
is, therefore, ladies and gentlemen, besides the main hall and the offices . ' - Aamitans Syesewey 
with feelings of pride that I welcome for use of the chamber, sixty-two George H. Stromme ,.. Treasurer — 
you here to-night. oflices for rent. The building is fitted Board of Directors 
“To our guests from other cities UP in the most approved style as to J. y, Mullin, H. I. McMillan, G. W. P. 
who have kindly favored us with heating, lighting and water privi- wfeffelfinger, Philip 8. Duff, Allan Q. 
their presence this evening we all eges; is fitted with vaults and ele- Moore, E. E. Quinn, D. E. Fraser, Al- 
have words of welcome. Let the oc- Vétors; has plate glass windows. Its jan 4, Burdick, ©. H. MeCarthy, 
casion be one of rejoicing architecture is imposing and its con- Stuart F, Seidl, Truman J. Beggs, 
“The trials and difficulties of a ‘Struction of the best. In location it is Robert L. Searles, John 8. Gage, 
great enterprise have been overcome, Céntral, with street cars passing by Ralph ©. Bagley. 
and our chamber starts upon its its doors, and within easy reach of 
grand business mission.” the trains. It is one of the finest 
Short speeches were made by H buildings in the state, pleasing and 
W. Rogers, E. N. Blake and J. SS. '™ posing In appearance 
Pieronnet, of Chicago, W. T. Hooker, . The main feature of the interior of 
of Duluth, and Gov. Hubbard. A re- the building is the exchange room, 
solution of thanks to the building ®™ple in its proportions, costly in its 
committee was adopted, and the vast finish, and beautiful in its design. It 
concourse then passed to the base- 5 90 feet long, 50 feet wide and 65 
ment, where a fine supper was spread, {€¢t high, in the latter being exceeded 
after which dancing was indulged in y but a single exchange room in 
until a late hour. America, that of the new chamber at 
Although some of the offices were Chicago, which overreaches it by a 
finely decorated with flowers, etc., [Ww feet 





the great chamber was the center of lhe following are the officers of the cormons + Susi Aans « emetewaia 
attraction and praise. Electric lights, Chamber: President, the Hon, Geo PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC, 
supplemented by a profusion of gas A Pillsbury; vice-presidents, Jas Kansos City + Buffele + New York 


jets, displayed the richness of its fin- Marshall, C. W. Johnson; treasurer 
ishing with happy effect, the general “0. B. Shepherd; secretary, C. ¢ 





appearance and charm being height- ‘Sturtevant; directors, C. M. Loring, UT 
ened by the luxurious ornamentation A. B. Taylor, H. A. Smith, Samuel HIGH GL EN FLOURS 
with flowers and foliage plants. Morse, R. P. Russell, Geo. B. Kirk a ee 


Upon the elaborately carved man- bride, C. J. Martin, F. A. Bishop, J. E The Morrison Milling Co. 


tels of the four fireplaces were ex- Stevens, Jr., Anthony Kelly Deaton, Texas 

quisite groupings of ferns, smilax, ry Tay Emphatically Independent 
callas and geraniums, while in vari- Editor's Note—The first grain ex- 
ous other places were beautiful and change building, described in the 
rare plants. Directly opposite the en- foregoing article, was outgrown by 


trance over the platform was the the end of the century, and a new . y, 

word “Welcome” in violets and white building was then constructed at the ttt : Y » 
buds on a background of green. The adjacent corner of Fourth Avenue BA "4 E RY F LO U R 
MORTEN MILLING CO, 














“KUSSELL'S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan 
sas, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 














BEAROSTOWNM, ILLINOIS 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Seccessers to JOWATHAN HALE & SONS, ine 
MANUTACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Pisin and Gelf-Rising 


1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 66 
Since 1856 











IN PRE-EXCHANGE DAYS—Back in the era before organization of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange, first known as the Chamber of Commerce, 
wheat often reached the Minneapolis market in sacks, draped over a donkey's 
back. Commemorating this method of transportation, the Hallet & Carey 
Co. re-enacted the procedure as an exhibit which enlivened the recent visit 
to the trading floor of Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, who was 
in Minneapolis Sept. 12 to participate in the 75th anniversary of the ex- 
change’s organization. The Secretary is not shown in the picture. When the 


exhibit later caught up with him it was carefully explained that it had no The k 
political significance. Qua er Oats Company 





"For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
FLOUR” 






fal 
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U.K. FLOUR 


(Continued from page 21) 





wing the price to compensate 
lower extraction. 

kept in mind, the millers 
is the effect of the preserit 
uncertain state of international af- 
fairs for this may bring changes in 


for th 


ro be 


tress 


vid wheat prices and freight rates 
in the next few weeks. The market 
ce of millfeed, too, will have an 
the situation. 
flours listed will achieve 


effect on 


All the 






VE XTRA y | 





_ Orend of Flour Enrichment 
The ORIGINAL, Low-Ash, Starch 
Base Enrichment Mixtures 


macaroni products, corn meal and 
grits to government standards. 


oe Stability of vitamins assured by 
VEXTRAM's pH control, 


For complete information write to: 

fi Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. I 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 

é SPECIALISTSIN FLOUR ENRICH. t 
MENT, MATURING AND BLEACHING 

a 


a 

~ t 
For uniform enrichment of flour, é 
2 

if 
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the nutritional level in respect of 
vitamin B,, nicotine, iron and caleiun 
as laid down in the government reg 


ulations. Attempts will be made to 


see that bakers receive supplies of 
the new types of flour before Sept 
29. 

Concurrently, flour exporters in 
Canada and Australia are consider- 


ing the situation presented by the 
changes in Britain and will be pre. 
pared to ship in accordance with 
customers’ requirements. The Amer- 
ican millers, because of their smaller 
stake in the U.K. market, have given 
the matter only minor attention 

Bakers, it is expected, will need 
udvice and help in handling the new 
types of flours and the British mill 
ers have already taken steps to aid 
their customers. Similar steps, it j 
hoped, will be taken by 
millers to aid their 
tions in getting 
similor standards 
market. 

Brand names will continue to be 
used by the firms involved to identify 
the flours they manufacture 

There may be some slight variation 
in the grades required in the Scot 
tish and Northern Ireland market 
Details of these will be announced 
in the near future 

Despite the millers’ assurances on 
prices, the British baking organiza 
tions have warned that the price of 
bread is sure to rise. This has led 
to a spate of criticism in the news 
papers, 

The bakers have been warned that 
the consumer will not take kindly to 
paying more for bread of the quality 
now available on the market. There 
‘s a public for good bread, a vast 
market waiting to be developed, on 
trade observer states, but the 
appears to be more interested in 
price than in quality. 


exportin 
importer-connec 
imported flours of 
accepted on the 


baker 





CARGILL 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 









S “pre CG, hie} 


High Protein Flours 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
onnid, Mina. 


Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 














Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONTER, IND, NORFOLK, VA. 





Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











Cable Address “RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
EKetablished 1027 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 


BALTIMORE 2, MD 

















means your 


bulk flour is checked before loading 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 











Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


and allied 





Quotations on baking, milling 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex 
change: 
Sept. Sept. 
7 ’ 
1956 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine 6%, 33 a4 33% 
Allis-Chalmers tT" 11% 33 33% 
im, Cyanamid Ti“ G1 72% 0% 
4-D-M Co. 41% 35% 37 38% 
orden 64 58 wy HY 
Cont, Baking Co 1% 29 wy, 29% 
Pid, $5.50 106% 100% 102 101% 
Corn Pr. Hef, Co. 32% LIV“ 29%, 20% 
Cream of Wheat 30% 24% 20% 20% 
Dow Chemical 82%, 57 77% 4%, 
Gen, Baking Co. 10% i) 10% 9%, 
Gen, Foods Corp 10% 43% 47 1% 
fren. Mills, Ine. 71% G1 70% 70% 
Merck & Co. ‘5 21% ; 32%, 
rtd, $4 116 106% 108" 
Natl. Bisenit Co. 3914, tS Ty 35 
Pid. 87 179 161% 166 165 
Pillebury M., Ine. no% 43 5 4% 
Procter & Gamble a) sy 53 52%, 
(huaker Oats Co. mh 31 334%, 24% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 60% 410% ay Gt 


Std. Brands, Ine. 4% 37% wy 37% 
Pid. $4.50 91% 80% Ou, 
Sterling Drug Say, 50 4% 55% 
Sunshine Bise., Ine 78 ou 70% 10% 
United Biscuit 
of America 12% 207% 7, 26% 
Victor Ch. Works 141% 77% $404, 1 


Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 132% 134% 
American Cyanamid, Pfd 9% 102 
Corn Pr. Kef. Co., 87 Pfd 16% 170 
Gen, Baking Co., 88 Pfd. 137 138 
Gien, Mills, Inc., 3%% Pd m4 116 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. #2 87 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pid. 0% 99 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 141 143 
St. Regis Paper Ce., $41.40 Pid. 1 104 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pid. $4.50 . 100% 102% 
Vietor Chem, Wks., $3.50 Pfd a6 ao 
Ward Baking Co. 15% 5% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 101 102! 

THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGI 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 
change: 
sept. Sept 
7. i4, 
1956 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 6% ) 6% 6% 
Hathaway Bak., 
ine., “A” 5% bih/, a 1% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥Y., 
Pid, $5 108%, 100% 102 192 
Pid, $8 137% 120 122 zt 


Stocks not traded 
id Asked 


Great A & P Tea Co 170% 173 
Great A & P Tea Co., 8 Pid, 120% 130 
Horn & Hardart Corp - 
of New York 25% 25% 
Omar, Ine, mY 16% 
Wagner Baking Co. i, 5 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 101% 108 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Aug. Sept. 
1, 7, 
1956 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread +h ; 1% 3 
rtd. B 60 aU) ri) 
Can. Bakeries 7% ht 5% 
Can. Food Prod iy ; A 
A n'y, ba) fa) * 
rtd. 65 53 53 *n2 
Catelli Food, A 28 a) 45) 
10 $8 9 
Cons, Bakeries 10% os, 7™ i% 
Vederal Grain 36 0% 30 1 
Pid. 1% «27% 27% 27% 
Gen, Bakeries 1% } 1% iY 
Int. Mig., Pfd, o% 87 92 oi 
Lake of the Woods, 

Pd. 44 136 136 
Maple Leaf Mig 10 M nh, Rau 
rtd, 103 ony, *97 os 
MeCabe Grain, A 2t 18% “0 
B 20 20 20 
Ogilvie Flour 52 ‘7% 38 10%, 
rtd, 16 145 148 148 
Std. Brands 0 10 10 
Toronto Elevs. 24 16% 83 


*Less than board lot 
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Crown Zellerbach 
Plans New Bag Plants 


SAN FRANCISCO 
to produce bags in 


A new factory 
which fertilizers 
and other agricultural chemicals can 
be packaged and shipped will be de- 
dicated in Antioch, California, this 
fall, and a second will be under con- 
struction next year at 30galusa, 
Louisiana. 

The Crown Zellerbach Corp. of San 
Francisco, manufacturer of multi- 
wall bags, is completing a two and a 
half million dollar structure in An- 
tioch, and the Bogalusa plant will be 
built at an investment estimated at 
four million dollars. This factory will 
measure 350 feet by 600 feet 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


Kelly 


Seaboard 

















WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order, « 


v v v 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
— RICHARDSON 
machines and other 
elevator equipment 
Jefferson C..y, Mo 














WANTED 
scales bag 
wood mill, 
J. EB. Hagan 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v en ral 


: MILLING EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 

| When you need equipment, write to Ross. 
We unconditionally guarantee every item. 
Largest stock in U.S.A., over 2,000 items. 
Feeders, mixers, pellet mills, steamers, 
crimpers, flokers, new, used and rebuilt. 
We will trace for your surplus or buy out- 
right. No mill too large or small. We will 
also sell on commission basis. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 

12 & 33 N.E. 28th St., Okla. City 5, Okla. 


TO BUY 
closing 

feed and 
Box 674 














HELP WANTED 


v S onpenenenteemmnnmiainasamen 














in top notch condition 


a challenge and security 


second to none in the industry. 





supervise and estimate costs, as well as 
staff to obtain maximum performance 

This man is probably happily working for a large flour milling company 
but feels that his advancement opportunities will be long in coming because 
of his age or too long a chain of command 

This man may be working for a mill construction company and has reached 
the age where the glamour of traveling is 
settle down with his family in a friendly town on a job which offers both 
in addition to a salary commensurate with ability 


and experience, we offer a full program 


Address Ad No. 2024, The Northwestern Miller, P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 


WANTED--MILLWRIGHT MAINTENANCE SUPERINTENDENT 


The position we have is for a supervisor who follows through on preventive 
maintenance, can lay out sheet meta! and machinery, can keep a flour mill 


lead his 


wearing thin and wou'd like to 


covering health and retirement 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 


First, last and always, I-H flours are right from the 
start. They are planned that way from the first step 
in production which is the careful selection of superior 
wheats. You will get the right start to a better loaf 
too with the famous I-H flours. 








29 








30 


Do Ta Gitesteums) meste 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this greet termine! 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu Grave Spring Wueart Flours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 














rE , y 
FLOUR 
. 
: 





576 Grain Exchange, rae yet 15, Minn, 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








— 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 





Lincoln, Nebraska 7 





Cookie Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO, 


Okiahoma City, Okla, 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Blour Mulls Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











" . . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND ,U.8.A, 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Mlours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great. Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lineoks Elevator 

Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








= 





VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


FLAX 


Founded 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Sept. 21-22—District 12, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Ben Lo- 
mand Hotel, Ogden, Utah; sec., W. 
8S. Paquette, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Bountiful, Utah. 

Sept. 28-29—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Marion, Ohio; 
sec., Al Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sept. 28-29—District 9, Association 
of Operative Millers, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Francis 
R. King, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Sept. 29-30 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha; 
sec., L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, 


Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 12—National Soft Wh.cat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Barringer Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Oct. 13—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers; Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
Kressilk Products, Inc., Buffalo. 

Oct. 18-15 — New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade 38th Annua! Conven- 
tion, Exhibition and Meeting; Hotel 
Berkeley - Carteret, Asbury Park, 
N.J.; sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Clere- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct, 13-17 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; sec., 
Haro!d Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Oct, 18—Nebraska 14th Annual! 
Wheat Show; Alliance, Neb.; show 
co-chairmen, Gene Neuswanger, Neu- 
swanger’s, Alliance, Neb., and Rich- 
ard H. Good, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce, Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 18-19-20—D istrict 11, 
ation of Operative Millers, 
E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
sec., William Price, Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, 

Nov. 4-6—Kentucky Bakers Assn., 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; Sec., 
Al Wohlleb, Wohlleb’s Bakery, 7438 
Loretto Ave., Louisville. 

Nov. 8-10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville 8, 
Tenn. 

Nov. 16-17—District 18, Association 
of Operative Millers, Saskatoon, 
Sask.; sec., James Wimbush, Kipp- 
Kelly Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 


Nov. 26-27—American Corn Mill- 


Associ- 
Robert 


ers Federation; Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Harry Hunter, 173 W. 
Madison S8t., Chicago 2, Il. 

1957 


Jan. 18-14—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
Orlando Hotel, Decatur; sec., M. B. 
MecOlelland, 221 W. l'rairie Ave., De- 
catur, Hl. 

Jan. 19—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. 
K. Howle Co., Minneapolis. 

Jan. 25—Nationa! Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Tl. 

Jan, 27-29—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin OC. Muh- 
ly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Feb. 15-17—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; The Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 2608 
Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 

Feb. 19-20—Oregon Wheat Indus- 
try Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 


Portland; planning committee chair- 
man, J. R. Beck, Extension Admin- 
istration, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 

March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., Victor E. 


Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
vago 1, Ill. 

March 13-17 — Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn.; 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Miss.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 


ter, 511 
N.Y. 
March 17-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 


March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga, 

March 30—District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo; sec., Roy Kehr, Kressilk 
Products, Inc., Buffalo. 

April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; sec.-mgr., Rog- 
er Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Sa- 
lem, Ore. 

May 14-15—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
lowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 


quoketa, Iowa, 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH PHONE 320 


Fifth Ave., New York 17, 











PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 








. . *one 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA @ CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








STAR OF THE WEST 
: +: Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 











SLOGAN SPECIAL 


_ 


an @e ‘ — 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 
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To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour ¢ Or get a better value 
Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLCUR MILLS > MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idahoand Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H.MORRIS&OO Kasreen RepKesentative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx« OCrry 
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To-Day’'s 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MIL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1311-1318 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 1, NEW YORK 











| moyen ™ “BLODGETT’S” RYE jt with: 


| All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 





Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








**Best Out West”’ **Diamond b”’ 
**Red Chief”’ **Wheats Best”’ 


Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 




















Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Srearron, Vice Pres. 
Wits C, Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzeatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 














Corby Building 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuaistorpHer Harais, Treas. & Mer. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Known far and wide 
for its uniform 
high-protein content 





SINCE 1879 


y MIL NG COMPANY 
: K TO, MINNESOTA 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 





VENNANT € HOVT company ie a” 
&eanxe Ccrryv,, aR | les 
Ef ages 




















Bartlett an Company 


(FORMERLY HART-BARJLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 























rth 7 t- 
FEE gusto ourstratesicaly lore 
eas ed country elevators. W° oe 
oLwooY n 
poner: inate high qey we a 
poner coarse grains f° ame c- 

a ills and pro 

at BP most exacting ™ 

88 essors. 





OFFICES: KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Onabia, babinnanen BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 








Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—‘Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
* 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 1-6952-53 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 2-0786-87 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
= 








: = 
i" — 

















Centenmial miris, inc. a 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
“|? . 
y 6,500,000 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR ; / “ie ane 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR ' _ wr 
tt , Country and 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR | be 
Terminal 


BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS M be 
ti Sterege 











De : 
NEW SPOKANE Mitt 5 One OF 


THE WORLD'S; MOST“MODERN a 
. ~~ : r sit _ 


MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 














facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 









—_ P| THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
= SALINA, KANSAS 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** yo" 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
RED WING SPECIAL 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
BIXOTA 


CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 














THE RED WING MILLING CO. | [ie a 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. \es ye INDEPENDENT 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. ‘Ez i 2 OWNER 
Z MANAGED 








Jones-HerreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 








1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 





















Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business... 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


TR iVit{th MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 







-_ OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presen A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. a x ¢ waa’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~— EE. M. SUMMERS 
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N. V. secre Eanes 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
iia AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
156 Wallace &t., GLASGOW, C.5 
Meplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
_ 17 Bt. Nicholas 6t., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High #t., KIRKCALDY 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


WABASH 2-0931-2 

E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
855 Board of Trade Bidg. 














COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Caple Address: “Fiourimport 





Cable: “Philip,” Dundee Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobili” E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT McCONNELL & ;*EID, LTD. COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
(Anton Sorensen) Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ‘Marve...’ Glasgow 





FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. & CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 














N. ¥. GEBRS, VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE PABSIEKEN 


P.O, BOX #2, ROTTERDAM 
HIGONST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FPLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
be Twentache Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 





Katablished 1886 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Hesienfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


Established 18956 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 





Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street 








New York, N. Y. 























STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CBRBALS 
AND OBRBAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Bulldiags f 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, BE. ©. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 
Hans Werle K.G. 
Mannheim/Germany, D 3, 15 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 
Telex 046871 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Bxporters of Flour 





Cable Address: ‘“Tornt'’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
62 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C Sth Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FLOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
Byrd and Arch Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 




















VAM WALBEEK'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.Y. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CBREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address; “Interest-Rotterdam” 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUOTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Oable Address: “Fenne.s.,” Liverpool 





Cable Address Dorreacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C.3 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EBXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 

















RUD. MADSEN 
Importer and Millers’ Agent 
Betadiiched 1906 


OOPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “Ruma” 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.Y. 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 


Cable Address: “Medium” 

















FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. L. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore *-0338 














Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Flour Importers 
Aleo handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium - Corr.: P.O, Box 6 





OMAR JORDAN 
GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 


oo 








DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 


Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 





DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

















JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 

FLOUR axp OBREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 

Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 


BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address; "Anonon,” Belfast , 


a 


iacaaeehocas axe we 
36, Mauriteweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 

Reference: De Twentseche Bank 
Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ‘Dirtoma,"’ Glasgow 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA NEI 


Yor 7) time i 





| 
: 
/ 
/ 
} 
Le 


RTE SSE AE A a 











Betablished 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 





Cable Address: ‘Visco” 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 








-FLOUR——_ 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 








Bankers: Twonteche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.O, 6th Hd., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C.2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PROOUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N.Y. 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 


Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 








IMPORTERS 
Cable Address; “Bejenes,” 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Alfiliated with 
COMPAGNIB COMMBERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 





Buy and Sell Through 


WANT ADS 


in 


The 
NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 













We produce POLAR BEAR with 
pride in its outstanding merit. That is 
one reason why, for more than half a 
century, POLAR BEAR has been one 


of the market’s “best buys.” 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 































Marsu & McLeEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL 








AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 
Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against ‘All Risks 
. 


Chicago « New York « Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 




















109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "Y£"4'° 

















SIMONDS- SHIE LDS- THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 


apacity 6,000 














ECKHART MILLING co. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE ® 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














(7 ; 
Uniformity 


the priceless a in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—coke flo 
, | COOKIE KING 


. \W NG 
We CRACKER KI 


C2 GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KING 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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GRAIN SERVICE: 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 
“ed raonm 
a EVERY PRODUCING AREA 








| SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Formers Union Grain Terminal Association 


“DURAMBER” 











For Finer Packaging 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 





Holland Engraving Co. 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 





Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millere KENT, OHIO, U.8.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat, 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of su rv Cake, Pastry and 
_ Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
; w 
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POSE BIOBs. ccccscccvecesctcccoseveriocecs 
Penn, William, Flour Co. .....-.ceeeeess 
Pillman & Phillips, Lid. .......cecceeeees 
Peery BE, WSs wcrcncccccesccccice 
Ps Ge a bostbedebauseseréedetecossocse 
Preston-Sheffer Milling Co. ........++6+: 
Quaker Oats Company ......-ccececcces 
Rademaker, H. J.B. Mo... ccc ccewences 


Red Wing Milling Co 
Rete, SORO BP. cccccsvsccsccccccesiovce 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd.. i ik 
Roanoke City Mills 2... ccc ccc ceeweecwees 
Robin Hood Fiowr Mills, Ltd. ........... 


Rodney Milling Co. 2... eccaccseeccceees 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply ............ 
Runciman Milling Co. ......ccescecceees 
Reel, Ar, B GO. coccccccccccccrccecce 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Lid...........065- 


Russell- Miller” Milling Co 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel-import 
Smith, J. Alien, & Co., Inc.......ceeeeees 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd... 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. . 
Star of the West Milling Co 
States Steamship Co. 

Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 
Strisik, S. R., Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. ee 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.........+5-. 
Thompson Fiour Products, Inc 
Tidewater Grain Co. ...... 

Tri-State Milling Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Van Walbeek's Handel N. V 
Verhoeff & Zoon's Handel N. VY. 
Victor Chemical Works .... 


Vie, P. S.. & Ge. coccceces 
Voigt Milling Co. .....-0000- 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. ........555- Cover 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Fiour Milis Co. .......cccccceens 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Lid..... 
Western Star Mill Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co 


Williams Bret. SO. ccccccccccccccccccees 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons........-055. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., No. Vo wn cc ceenee - 


Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 
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Ask for more details. 


cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


| program of services to its advertisers, in- 
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DYOX 
for four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 


for uniform enrichment 


r’’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U 
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Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 














Automation comes to Chaldea! (8,000 B.c.) 


Flour was about 20,000 years old when Chaldea sands of forward steps in the milling and baking 
was a brand-new empire. But the new nation industries since man first began to be civilized. 
discovered a better way than ever before to mill General Mills believes that constant search for 
flour! Chaldea’s invention was the saddlestone. improvement is the reason bread is as important 
Grinding grain with the new device was far easier in today’s diets as it was 30,000 years ago. 

than pounding it as millers had done for twenty 


millenniums before. General Mills 


The saddlestone was just another of the thou- Stiendamatie t, Muna 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


